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THE  NEW  BOOKS. 

‘H’OMER’S  odyssey.  Translated  by 

WiLUAM  CcLLSX  Ubtan’T.  I’nllbmi  with  Bryanus 
*'  iUad.**  Boyai  8vu.  V<4. 1. 

'Fbe  socc  CM  of  Mr.  Bn’ant's  translation  of  the  **  Iliad  ** 
cf  Uomer  mdneed  a  wkjri.v  I'xproMcd  di  inand  a  slmi- 
lir  translation  of  the  which  pusscssis  a 

scnwi^er  Interest  to  the  ordinary  rentier.  In  tu  poetic 
drscrl|»UoDa,  great  variety  <»f  Incident,  and  uccasitmal 
ghm^ises  of  sly  humi»r.  not  fount!  in  the  more  tanit>us 
Work.  To  this  task,  cither  tfom  the  spur  of  the  suggos* 
tk>ns  made  fhim  procnlnont  sources,  or  tVom  the  especial 
conirenialitv  of  the  kind  of  Wi»rk  Ut  the  inchnations  of  his 
matured  mind  at  this  atlxaneed  stage  of  his  life,  the jKtet 
has  ilevotctl  much  of  his  time  since  the  completion  of  the 
**  IliatL**  and  the  drst  volume  is  now  coropletc«t,  ami  pub* 
hshed  ny  McMrs.  Osgotnl  A*  C**.,  uniform  m  size  and  style 
with  the  superb  octavo  edititin  id  that  work. 

BRYANT’S  TRANSLATION  OF 

THE  Oi>YS8EY,  In  his  preface  to  the  **  Odyssey 
Mr.  Bryant  sa^’s:~ 

**  1  have  found  this  not  unpleaalng  employment  for  a 
period  of  life  which  admonishes  me  that  1  cannot  come 
man>'  times  mure  before  the  pubhc  in  this  or  aiu*  other 
manner.  The  task  of  translating  verse  is  not.  It  is  true, 
niendy  mechank.'U,  since  it  requires  that  the  translator 
ahookl  catch  ft’om  his  author  8«>iiK*what  of  the  glow  with 
which  be  wrote,  just  as  a  kimmI  reader  is  bimself  moveil  by 
the  words  which  he  delivers,  and  communicates  the 
emotion  to  his  hearers :  yet  is  the  translator  suareil 
the  labor  of  iuven^i«m,  the  task  of  producing  the  ideas, 
widch  it  Is  his  lm.Hiness  to  e.xpress,  as  well  as  that  of 
b'linging  them  into  their  prujier  relation  with  each  other. 
A  great  part  of  the  fatigue  which  attends  original  com- 
positiim,  long  pursued,  is  therefore  avoided,  and  this  gen* 
tier  exercise  of  the  inteUectu.al  faculties  agrees  better  with 
that  st.age  of  Ufe  when  the  brain  Itcglns  to  be  haunted  by 
a^r^utimeut  that  the  time  of  its  hnal  repose  Is  not  tir 

OMER’S  ILIAD.  Translated  by 

WiLu.vK  CTLLE.x  Bcyant.  Ncw  and  cheaper  e<h- 
tion,  fhau  new  steieotyiie  plates.  Complete  in  i  vuls., 
limo.  g.).w. 

The  noltle  translation  of  the  ** Iliad”  of  Homer,  by 
Wiliiara  Cullen  Bryant,  h.ts  i>ecn  warmly  eulogized  as  a 
pniducUou  «if  ripe  sch^mtrship,  carvfUl  study,  and  poetic 


lives.  The  numcn>us  translations  of  liotner  already 
tn.'ule  have  not  prevente<l  a  coixIisU  reception  of  Mr.  Bry¬ 
ant's  versitm  by  scU^dars,  critics,  and  coiumentatoi's. 

RRYANT’S  ILIAD.  POPULAR 

EBliTON.  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the 
elegant  <ictavo  ctlition  of  Bryant's  lliail,  many  suggestions 
were  made  as  t4»  the  desiraluliiy  of  issuing  the  translaticn 
in  a  f«>rm  that  would  render  it  more  genet^y  available  tt> 
a  large  class  preclu^pHl  from  obtaining  the  volumes  in 
tbidr  elegant  an«l  cosMji’  style.  In  deference  to  this  de¬ 
mand,  the  publislt^’siiave  iii.se  imbhshed  anew  andcheap- 
er  edition  of  **  Bryant’s  lliad,*^  printetl  from  newsterct»- 
tyiM>  plates,  cuuiUete  m  two  h.’UBisome  duouecimo 
volumes. 

rilHE  POPULAR  EDITION  OF 

BK  Y.VNT’N  i  LI  Al>,  Speaking  of  Mr.  Bry.ant's  trans¬ 
lation  of  ii^aner’s  gieat  work,  the  CUttUmd  Herald 
8a.vs :  — 

**  '1  be  two  volumes  are  a  noble  contribution  to  the  liter¬ 
ature,  not  of  .Vineiica  luercLv,  but  of  the  whole  Euglish- 
siHiaking  jHirtioU  of  tlk;  world,  llie  translation  is  supe¬ 
rior,  in  its  coui!»ine«i  cluiractcristics  of  literalness  and 
poetic  tin.-Ulu^  lo  nay  LiiglLsh  translation  previously 
made.  In  of  readableness,  which,  after  nil. 

wiB  be  cmisideivHi  or  most  Imixirtance  to  tbe'gener.al 
remler,'  there  is  no  Uighsh  ediUun  at  all  cnni>p^»^bie  wdiU 
It.” 

liOLLINO  STONE.  A  Novel  by 

UEuuuKiiAXO.  Ivtd.  8vu.  I’auer,  W  ceuU.  Clulb, 

(I.M. 

“  A  Rolling  st.mp,”  Bkp  <  thm  of  Oforge  Sand’s  roman¬ 
ces,  IS  lerule  in  Ue8cil|>tluii  and  in  its  tlnel.v-dniwn  and 
nicel.r-ciiiitrasicd  charat-ivre.  It  tells  id'  a  stugular  luve- 
experivnee,  and  sketebes,  with  a  Udelity  that  ibspbiys  the 
anthiir’s  complete  mastery  «*f  her  snb^t,  Uie  cuaructcr- 
Istics  of  the  French  stage,  ami  the  real  life  uf  its  people. 

ATLANTIC  ESSAYS.  By  Tbomas 

Wentwoeth  BuiviEsox.  1  toL  12mo.  Cloth, 

This  rolome  contains  the  series  of  finished  essays, 
writicn  in  the  auibur’s  characteilstlc  style,  which  have 
been  eontrilMiteit  to  the  Ailantie  at  different  umes  daring 
a  pcriiMl  of  twelve  years.  'Ihe  contents  arc :  —  A  Plea  for 
Culture;  Literature  as  .an  Art;  Americanism  in  Utem- 
tnre;  A  Letter  to  A  Young  t:untributKr:  Ought  Women  to 
Lram  the  Alphabet;  A  Charge  with  Prince  Bupert: 
Aiadcmobielle’B  Campaigns:  The  l*uritan  Hinistar:  Fay.al 
and  the  Portuguese;  The  Ureek  Uuddesses;  Sappho;  Oo 
an  Old  Latin  'X'ext-book. 

^HE  BOOK  OF  THE  EAST,  AND 

other  Poems,  by  Richaed  Uexet  Stouuaud. 
1  voL  Itimo.  Cloth,  $i.Bi. 

This  new  vnlnroe  of  Stoddard’s  poems  will  inclnde  the 
most  prominent  the  antbur  has  written  daring  the  post 
twelve  years.  In  beauty  of  conception  and  deUcacy  of 
execution,  many  of  bis  poems  may  be  ranked  with  the 
best  that  have  been  published  by  an  Amerlcaa  author. 

STODDARD’S  NEW  VOLUME  OF 

Poems.  'I'he  contents  of  IL  H.  Stmldard’s  now  IsHik 
of  poems  comprise  “  iTie  Hook  of  the  Hast,”  tnclniUng 
Persian  songs,  Tartar  songs,  Arab  sonra,  and  Chinese 
songs;  “In  jlemoriam;”  “At  Uadshill;”  “A  Woman’s 
poem;”  “A  Xew  Chrtstm.aa  Carol:"  “The  Ballad  of 
Crccy,"  and  fifty  other  pieces,  varied  m  style  and  subjecL 

RROWNING’S  NEW  POEM,— BAL- 

Al’.STlON’S  ADVKNTI  UE.  “  The  poem  Issplendld. 
So  much,  indeed,  it  is  s.tfe,  if  not  requisite  to  say  of  any 
thing  penned  by  Browning,  who  is  more  thorougblr  in¬ 
spire  I  withibo  essence  of  Cieek  poetry  intis  higtxM  flavor 

—  inihegr.'uul  dei'elopmenkor  Kunpides,  whom  be  here  so 
meetly  lionors  —  than  any  li ting  Hellenist.  Balaustinn’s 
Adventure  is  his  crowning  essay;  classic  in  conception 
and  performance,  and  vivid  in  every  pare”  —  Phifa.  Jf. 
American. 

RALAUSTION’S  ADVENTURE.  By 

-Lff  Robert  Bbowxixo.  1  rol.  ISmo.  yiAO. 

“  It  will  gratify  the  classical  scholar  and  tiM  lover  of 
fine  English  pieiry,  and  to  ns  it  seems,  in  point  of  style, 
superior  to  any  thing  that  Browning  had  before  published.’’ 

—  Phila.  Age. 

T>RO  WNING’S  BALAUSTION’S  AD- 

VESTl’RE.  “  Koliert  Browning  has  written  nothing 
mure  exquisitely  tinisheil,  mme  chastely  beautiful,  or  more 
wondrously  graceftil,  than  the  poem  he  has  but  now,  and 
reverently,  laid  upon  the  high  altar  uf  the  high  prlesteas 
of  art."—  Bottom  O'atette. 

The  member  for  Paris,  a  new 

NiireL  1  vol.  gvo.  Paper,  TJ  cents.  Qpoth,  $1.2A 
This  is  a  story  of  rare  power,  presenting  graphic  pic¬ 
tures  of  the jioUtlcal  and  litciiuy  world  of  Paris  under 
the  .Second  Emplie.  TTtc  sioiy  snows  skill  in  constme- 
tiun  ami  in  grouping  of  inchlents;  it  is  lefteditnf^  otigl- 
0.11  in  style,  and  alrounds  in  facts  and  sugg<»tlons  worthy 
of  attentive  reganl.  Tlie  wia  k  exblblls  the  antbor’s  pni- 
funnd  study,  a  wonderful  command  ot  langnage,  and  deep 
Inisgbt  into  human  nature. 

*.*  Por  s.tle  by  .til  Booksellers  and  Xewsdealers.  Sent 
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Wc  continue  in  this  numlier  of  Every 
Satcuday  our  series  of  lliustrated  Articles 
entitled  “  On  tlio  Missi.ssippi,”  from  the  jK’n 
and  pencil  of  Mr.  Keeler  and  ^Ir.  Wand. 
These  pajicrs  have  c.wited  so  <rreat  an  in¬ 
terest  throughout  the  country,  that  we  shall 
extend  the  route  of  tr.avcl  originally  marked 
out  ibr  the  Exjicdition.  Our  Correspondent 
and  Artist  are  now  at  St.  Louis,  on  their 
way  to  St.  Paul  and  ^Minneapolis.  As  one 
of  the  results  of  their  labors  wc  hope  to 
give  the  most  graphic  representation  of  life 
and  scenery  that  has  ever  been  given,  of  a 
region  wliieh  is  attracting  in  so  great  a 
degree  tlie  industry  and  attention  of  the 
Eastern  States. 


THE  FINANCIAL  SITUATION  AND 
PROSPECT. 

The  hinge  of  the  financial  situation  has 
lieen  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury’s 
marketing  of  two  liundred  millions  of  Ae 
new  five  pt:r  cent  loan,  followed  up,  as  it 
has  lieen,  by  the  announcement  of  the 
speedy  redemption  of  one  hundred  millions 
of  tile  old  five-twenties.  These  operations 
already  seem  natural  enough,  and  therefore 
not  so  particularly  imjiortant:  but  if  they 
had  not  transpired  —  it  the  Secretary  had 
failed  in  his  efforts  to  negotiate  the  loan  — 
the  general  disapjxiintment  that  would  have 
ensued  would  have  been  translated  into  a  di¬ 
rect  and  visible  eft'ect  on  the  money-market, 
and  on  business  of  all  kinds.  Tliose  would 
then  have  triumi'hantly  sneered  at  tlie  Sec¬ 
retary,  who  are  now  reduced  to  questioning 
the  means  by  which  the  loan  has  lieen  worked 
off,  and  to  stirring  up  a  prejudice  against 
the  “  syndicate.”  The  whole  result  of  this 
agitation,  however,  will  only  be  to  increase 
the  pulilie  confidence  in  Mr.  Boutwell’s 
ability  to  m.Tster  all  the  requirements  of  liis 
place.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  loan, 
at  first,  was  not  managed  and  advertised  to 
the  best  advantage,  while  tlie  public  mind, 
accustomed  for  years  to  certain  nominal 
rates  of  interest,  was  not  ripe  for  its  terms. 
Tliese  difficulties  were  gradually  overcome, 
and  the  machinery  of  the  syndicate,  at  length 
hit  upon,  fully  vindicated  its  efficiency  by 
its  success,  and  at  an  expense  wholly  reas¬ 
onable  under  the  circumstances.  Tlie  loans 
of  foreign  governments —  like  those  brilliant 
ones  of  France  that  wc  read  of  so  often  — 
arc  offered  considerably  below  par,  which 
secures  the  bankers,  when  they  in  turn 
manage  the  popular  nL«h  for  suliscription 
vitli  all  the  dramatic  skill  for  ■which  those 
older  communities  arc  famous.  Our  gov¬ 
ernment  went  to  work  in  a  way  which,  if  it 
was  less  skilful,  was  more  economical,  and 
the  results  are  eminently  satisfactory.  I’hcre 
is  an  annual  saving  in  interest  of  two  million 
dollars,  besides  the  successful  inauguration 


of  the  funding  system  and  an  immense 
strengthening  in  every  direction  of  tlie 
financial  and  Imsincss  situation  of  tlie 
country. 

The  determination  of  tlic  government  to 
redeem  one  liundred  millions’  wortli  of  tlie 
Five-Twenty  lionds  on  the  1st  of  iX’ceinlier 
next  is  tlie  logical  consequence  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  tlie  loan,  and  it  lias  followed  with  a 
very  gratifying  promptitude.  Wliile  this 
begins  the  nominal  process  of  extinguisliing 
tlie  dclit,  it  will  so  largely  result  in  a  trans¬ 
fer  of  investments  to  tlie  new  loan  tliat  we 
underst.and  tlie  government  deems  .t  luscrvc 
of  tliirty  millions  .of  gold  amply  sufficient 
to  meet  all  demands  on  tlie  treasury  for  ac¬ 
tual  redemption.  Tills  will  exert  no  dis¬ 
turbing  effect  on  tlie  money-market,  while 
it  will  serve  at  the  same  time  to  impress 
upon  tlie  public  mind  the  transitoriness  of 
the  debt,  and  tlie  fact  tliat  redemption,  dol¬ 
lar  for  dolliir,  is  to  he  the  winding  up  of  tlie 
Avhole  process.  Holders  of  Ixmiis,  who 
thought  that  they  h.od  something  like  the 
British  con.sols  —  a  sort  of  draft  on  an  eter¬ 
nal  fountain  of  interest  —  are  herein  re¬ 
minded  tliat  the  debt  of  tlie  United  States 
is  only  a  tcuqxirai’y  all'air,  and  that  the 
money  of  the  country,  as  a  general  thing, 
is  to  he  devoted  to  its  eunvnt  development. 
How  easy  it  would  have  been  to  hai  e  settled 
into  the  opjxisite  notion  we  can  readily  see 
by  looking  at  the  iK’nnancnt  debts  of  other 
countries,  perpetuated  under  temptations 
far  less  strong  than  those  which  Secretary 
Boutwcll  has  resisted  every  day  he  has  been 
in  office. 

"Wliether  wc  look  at  these  operations  of 
the  Treasury  Deiiartinent  as  an  cll’ect  or  a 
cause  they  clearly  denote  an  ca.«y  nioiiey- 
luarkct.  if,  indeed,  money  had  nut  already 
become  plenty,  the  loan  could  not  have 
been  marketeii  at  a  rate  of  interest  which 
not  long  ago  would  have  been  regarded  as 
absurd ;  and  although  the  foreign  siipjdies 
of  money  for  some  time  may  have  remained 
substantially  iiuchauged,_  wc  know  that 
relatively,  as  regards  our  Government’s 
command  of  those  supplies,  a  very  great 
eliange  has  been  wrought  by  the  treaty  of 
AVashington,  and  the  financial  course  of 
President  Grant’s  Administration.  Tliis 
increaseil  attraction  of  foreign  capital,  dis- 
])laciug  to  some  extent  domestic  investments 
in  the  national  securities,  together  with 
such  sums  as  may  be  released  by  the  re¬ 
demption  process,  naturally  tends  to  swell 
the  amount  already  in  the  market  seeking 
good  business  employment,  and  calculated 
to  give  an  im|jctus  to  all  branches  of  indus¬ 
try.  Tlie  notice  recently  issued  by  the 
German  Government  that  the  sum  of  seven¬ 
ty-five  million  dollars  of  its  London  loan 
will  be  paid  off  next  January  and  February 
will  ad(l  to  the  volume  of  floating  capital, 
particularly  in  connection  with  tlie  increaseil 
practice  of  transferring  balances  by  cable 
between  the  great  markets  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  In  the  meantime  the 
decline  of  speculation  in  gold,  the  continued 
production  of  the  jireeious  metals,  and  the 
general  falling  off  of  war  prices  —  in  oilier 
words,  the  increased  jmrehasing  iwwer  of 
money  —  are  items  on  the  same  side  to  be 
taken  into  account. 

Under  these  circumstances,  ihcrcforc, 
every  thing,  at  this  season  of  renewed  activi¬ 
ty,  would  seem  to  be  favorable  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  world,  provided  nature  had  been 
provident  —  wnich  is  undoubtedly  the  case. 
Tlic  crop  of  breadstuffs  at  the  West  has  been 
so  abundant  that  short-sighted  organs  are 
expressing  the  ridiculous  wish  that  it  had 
been  smaller  —  as  if  scarcity  was  a  blessing 
or  cheap  food  did  not  lie  at  the  very  foun¬ 
dation  of  national  prosperity.  It  so  hap¬ 
pens,  also,  that  the  dcniand  abroad  promises 
to  lie  such  as  will  tax  our  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  utmost,  while  the  state  of 
peace  throughout  Europe  will  save  us  fixim 
those  extreme  fluctuations  which  troubled 
the  market  last  year.  Tlic  cotton  crop,  as 
usual,  has  been  cut  off  in  advance  by  the 
army  worm,  and  by  the  drouth  here  and  the 
flcxKls  there ;  but  m.aking  every  reasonable 
allowance  for  tlie  real  drawbacks  of  this 
nature,  the  crop  appears  to  lie  a  very  good 
one,  subject  to  the  uncertainties  yet  attend¬ 
ing  its  gathering.  A  modification  of  our 
tariff  and  a  still  further  reduction  of  taxa¬ 
tion  would  seem  to  be  all  that  is  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  strengthen 
the  good  elements  of  the  present  business 
situation  ;  and  the  declarations  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and 
the  rumors  respecting  Secretary  Boutwell’s 
forthcoming  manifesto,  le.ad  to  the  hope  of 
seeing  those  reforms  realized  soon  after 
Congress  meets.  In  that  event  the  bright 
prosjiects  now  before  us  hardly  need  1x5 
quenched  by  even  the  stagnating  influences 
of  the  “  Presidential  year.” 
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RAILWAY  SAFEGUARDS. 

^INCE  the  smash-iiji  on  the  Eastern  road 
O  tlie  daily  newspaiK-rs  of  Boston  have 
printed  scores  of  letters  calling  attention  to 
various  features  of  railway  inaiiagcmciit. 
It  certainly  will  not  be  tlie  fault  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Coimnonwealth  if  the  next  Legisla¬ 
ture  fails  to  give  us  a  general  statute  on  this 
subject  which  shall  provide  better  safeguards 
than  are  now  in  use  against  certain  dangers 
to  which  those  wlio  travel  are  more  or  less 
e.xposed  on  every  line  in  the  State.  We 
have  a  Board  of  lliiilroad  Coinniissioners 
whose  husiness  it  is  to  suggest  r.nd  rccoiii- 
niend  in  this  regard,  and  the  attendance 
of  Mr.  Adams  at  the  Revere  in(|uest  indi¬ 
cates  that  they  will  have  something  to  say 
in  their  ne.xt  annual  report.  Independently 
of  what  conclusions  are  rcaclieil  by  the 
coroner’s  jury,  there  arc  several  matters  to 
which  attention  may  projicrly  he  directed. 

It  clearly  appears  troiii  the  tesliniony  tliat 
tlie  Eastern  liail  a  deplorable  insufficiency 
of  rolling-stock  ;  that  it  manages  somehow, 
and  on  the  whole  tolerably  well,  to  get  .".long 
when  there  is  no  extra  travel,  though 
jiassengers  to  the  city  in  the  morning  and 
from  the  cit.j'  in  the  evening  are  fre- 
(picntly  obliged  to  stand ;  but  that  there 
is  constant  complaint  during  the  smmncr 
months  aliout  the  ■want  of  .accommodation, 
and  that  the  road  is  in  the  h.qbit  of  borrow¬ 
ing  cars  if  it  can  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
meetings  and  encamjnncnts  along  its  line. 
AA'hcllicr  the  Eastern  ro.ad  is  any  more  ciil- 
jialile  in  these  regards  than  other  roads  en¬ 
tering  large  cities,  wc  do  not  know ;  hut 
the  jieoplc  of  eastern  Massachusetts  will 
expect  the  Commissioners  to  ascertain  the 
facts  with  reference  to  the  Boston  lines 
just  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  Tliey  certainly  ought  not  to  he  sub¬ 
jected  to  danger  from  unduly  crowded  cars. 

It  is  further  shown  by  the  evidence  that 
the  existing  system  of  signals  is  wholly  un¬ 
reliable  in  jiressing  eii;ergcncies.  The  red 
flag  by  day  and  the  red  lantern  by  night 
answer  ■well  enough  in  clear  we.alhcr,  on 
straight  stretches  of  track,  and  wlitn  no¬ 
body  is  ill  a  burr}'.  They  are  signals  widt  h 
]H;rsons  ought  to  heed ;  we  must  have 
those  which  the  officers  of  trains  cannot 
avoid  beetling,  llie  maximum,  rallicr 
than  the  minimum,  of  s.afety  is  what  we  rc- 
(luire.  AYlicther  a  curve  in  the  tiack  or  a 
fog  in  the  atmosphere  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  this  Revere  casualty,  is  a  tlisjmtctl 
])oint —  a  proper  signal  system  wouhl  make 
the  utmost  prevision  against  danger  inc- 
spcctive  of  logs  or  curves.  Many  of  the 
AVcsIcrn  and  nearly  all  the  English  and 
Continental  roads  arc  more  thoroughly 
giianled  in  this  respect  than  our  Massachu¬ 
setts  lines.  The  Legislature  shcuhl  retjuire 
all  road.s  to  adopt  the  best  signal  system 
that  has  lH?en  devised. 

It  was  probably  a  great  surprise  to  four- 
fifths  of  the  residents  of  Boston  and  its 
neighborhood  to  learn  that  the  Eastern 
makes  no  use  of  the  telegraph  this  siile  of 
Lynn,  and  has  no  cilice  of  its  own  even 
at  that  point.  Yet  it  runs  an  average  of 
nearly  seventy  trains  per  day,  and  on  that 
fatal  Saturday  one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
trains  jiassed  over  the  line  I  The  telegrajih 
can  be  used  sixty  or  seventy  miles  away, 
where  there  are  not  more  than  two  trains 
per  hour,  but  cannot  be  made  available  in 
in  any  jiossiblc  manner  near  Boston,  where 
there  is  a  train  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
This  seems  to  us  the  most  astoumling  fact 
brought  out  by  the  coroner’s  investigation, 
and  must  cause  every  thoughllul  man  to  in¬ 
quire  as  to  the  situation  on  other  roads 
coming  into  Ro.ston.  Official  recklessness 
ap))arcntly  could  not  go  further  than  itilocs 
in  thus  neglecting  to  use  the  surest  of  all 
safeguards. 

A  lew  days  after  the  Eastern  disaster  the 
city  papers  reported  that  by  reason  of  an 
obstruction  on  the  Providence  road,  the 
brakes  were  applied  and  an  incoming  train 
at  good  speed  brought  to  a  ftdl  stop  within 
a  distance  of  four  hundred  feet  without 
hiirm  to  any  one  in  the  cars.  Tliat  read 
uses  the  patent  atmospheric  brake,  which  is 
under  the  complete  control  of  the  engineer. 
AVc  believe  it  is  in  use  on  the  rcnnsylvs  nia 
Central  and  several  of  the  Western  roads, 
but  it  has  not  been  adopted  by  the  East¬ 
ern,  nor  are  we  aware  that  it  has  been 
applied  to  the  cars  of  any  road  running 
in  Mass.Tchusettff  except  that  to  Provi¬ 
dence.  Is  there  any  reason  why  this  or 
some  other  brake  equally  as  good  should 
not  be  forced  into  use  on  every  road  in  the 
Commonwealth  ?  Any  reason,  in  fact,  why 
the  managers  of  every  line  should  not  be 
comiHiUcd  to  protect  tlie  community  with 
eiK'h  safc2n<ard  that  science  and  experience 
can  oti'er  V  » 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


THE  MORMON  REVOLT 

rpO  speak  or  think  of  Polygamy  and  Mor- 
X  monism  as  one  and  the  same  thing,  in¬ 
dicates  a  confusion  of  ideas  or  a  want  of 
precise  knowledge.  The  whole  spirit  if 
not  the  actual  language  of  the  original  Book 
of  Mormon  is  antagonistic  to  polygamy, 
and  belief  in  the  plurality  of  wives  as  an 
essential  and  saving  ordinance  is  based  on 
a  comparatively  recent  so-called  revelation. 
Mormonism  is  a  form  of  religious  faith  and 
worship  as  much  beyond  the  Nation’s  con¬ 
trol  or  interference  as  Methodism  or  Con¬ 
gregationalism  ;  polygamy  is  an  excrescence 
upon  tlie  religious  system,  which  may  be 
arl)itrarily  cut  away  or  crushed  to  death  by 
the  Nation,  or  cast  off  by  the  Mormons 
themselves  tlirough  processes  of  internal 
conviction  and  development.  As  Mormon¬ 
ism  existed  and  flourished  for  years  before 
])ulygamy  was  promulgated  as  a  cardinal 
doctrine,  we  do  not  doubt  that  in  some  way, 
at  some  time,  there  will  again  be  the  reli¬ 
gion  without  its  present  fungus.  How  best  to 
assist  or  accomplish  the  desired  reform  is  a 
matter  for  serious  consideration. 

Whether  the  Mormons  shall  be  regarded 
ns  religious  fanatics  seeking  enjoyment  in 
sensualism,  or  as  sensualists  seeking  justi¬ 
fication  in  religious  fanaticism,  are  (jues- 
tions  not  material  to  our  present  purpose, 
though  they  are  worth  attention  by  the 
student  of  human  nature  and  social  phe¬ 
nomena.  Whatever  conclusion  he  reaches 
in  his  study,  there  can  be  no  truthful  denial 
of  the  assertion  that  jmlygamy  is  a  sTstem 
of  sensual  indulgence  —  violative  of  com¬ 
mon  law  as  well  as  of  early  Mormon  law 
jelating  to  adultery.  In  this  fact  is  the 
Ijasis  of  the  suit  recently  brought  by  a  Mor- 
anon  first-wife  against  the  husband  who  has 
rtaken  unto  himself  a  second  and  third  wives 
according  to  the  prescribed  form  of  his 
ichurch.  She  repudiates  the  binding  force 
aind  moral  obligation  of  Brigham  Young’s 
Batter-day  revelation  of  God’s  intent  and 

Sose,  and  institutes  a  simple  action  for 
tery  against  the  man  to  whom  she  was 
legally  married,  and  with  respect  to  whom 
she  has  kept  her  marriage  vows.  The  Chief 
•lustice  of  the  Territory  held  the  accused  to 
bail  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  and 
if  he  is  found  guilty  he  is  liable  to  fine  and 
imprisonment  under  the  statute  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  legislature.  Should  Mrs.  Hawkins  be 
successful  in  the  case  she  has  presented, 
others  may  follow  her  example  who  have 
felt  her  grief  and  suffered  her  wrong. 

But  polygamy  will  not  be  thrust  aside  by 
a  single  judicial  decision,  as  some  of  our 
contemporaries  seem  to  believe;  nor  will 
the  women  of  the  Territory  generally  avail 
,  themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  a 
favorable  ruling  on  the  pending  issue,  'the 
adult  Mormons  mostly  accept  jwlygamy 
from  their  apostles  and  teachers  as  an  cs- 
:  sential  of  their  religion.  The  force  of  out- 
.  side  pressure  and  nostility  umjucstionably 
will  cause  a  portion  of  them  to  abate  some- 
•  thing  of  aggressive  affirmation;  but  how- 
•ever  tlicy  regulate  their  action  in  deference 
to  external  views  of  right  and  wrong,  the 
imajority  of  them  are  likely  to  go  to  their 
•.graves  firm  in  the  conviction  that  i)lural 
iiuarriage  has  Divine  sanction.  Nor  has  it 
lieretofore  seemed  wise  tor  Congress  to  .at¬ 
tempt  the  solution  of  the  Utah  problem  by 
sweeping  restrictive  legislation ;  the  polyga¬ 
mous  leaders  would  rally  nine-tenths  of 
the  Church  on  such  legislation,  as  martyrs 
for  the  sake  of  conscience.  'There  is  more 
hope  of  the  future  in  the  action  of  those 
who  are  known  as  Liberal  Mormons. 

This  party  originally  took  its  stand  in  op¬ 
position  to  what  may  be  designated  as  the 
griisping  and  domineeriM  tendencies  of  the 
ciders  and  apostles.  'The  Mormon  ruler 
and  his  chief  associates  claim  tenoporal  as 
well  as  spiritual  sovereignty,  and  for  many 

{•cars  have  exercised  it  without  restraint  or 
lindrance.  But  Godbe  and  Harrison  and 
Lawrence  and  Kelsey  and  Tullidge  and 
others,  have  recently  found  themselves  un¬ 
able  to  submit  to  Young’s  dictation  in  social 
and  business  matters ;  and  through  his  efforts 
to  force  them  into  compliance  with  the  de¬ 
clared  church  policy,  they  have  worked  out 
of  the  old-time  me^os  into  a  state  of  free- 
«lom  and  hostility.  We  believe  they  all 
hold  to  Mormonism  in  its  purity  as  the  true 
religion,  but  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  Godbe  and  Harrison  declared  against 
the  right  of  the  School  of  the  Prophets,  or 
any  member  thereof,  to  speak  as  the  Lord’s 
vicegerent  on  earth ;  and  a  month  or  six 
weeks  ago  Godbe  published  an  Address  in 
which  he  contended  that  polygamy  is  not  a 
Divine  ordinance,  and  must  shortly  be  re- 
linqmshed  as  a  tenet  of  their  faith. 

'The  men  whose  names  we  have  mr.ntioned 
as  leaders  in  the  revolt  against  Brigham, 


were  elders  in  the  Mormon  church  two  years 
ago.  Of  course  excommuniciition  has  put 
them  uniler  a  cloud  temjmrarily,  but  they 
are  persons  of  good  character  and  trained 
intelligence,  and  within  the  last  eighteen 
months  they  have  drawn  to  themselves  a 
considerable  following.  'They  are  assisted 
and  comforted  in  many  ways  by  the  civil 
and  military  authorities  of  the  Territory, 
as  well  as  by  the  Gentiles  generally  whom 
the  opening  of  the  mines  and  railways  has 
taken  thither.  'The  so-called  Reform  Party 
will  overthrow  {jolygamy  in  a  few  years  if 
the  Nation  gives  it  proper  sympathy  and 
encour.agement.  'The  iiassage  of  the  Cul- 
lom  bill  is  not  needful  to  ue  removal  of 
this  remaining  relic  of  barbarism.  The 
reformers  represent  the  ideas  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  our  nationality ;  free  speech  and 
free  presses  and  free  schools,  are  things 
for  which  they  contend  as  part  of  a  Heaven- 
ordained  mission ;  humble  as  they  may  be 
in  their  individual  spheres  and  capacities, 
from  them  light  radiates  in  ever-broadening 
circles,  and  in  their  steps  follow  new  hopes 
and  new  desires  and  new  possibilities  for 
the  people  so  lonj;  under  the  repressive 
domination  of  the  Mormon  hierarchy. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

1i'  numbers  .and  solid  dignity  and  eminent 
respectability  are  worth  any  thing,  the  re¬ 
cently  inaugau^ted  Reform  Movement  in  the 
city  of  New  York  ought  to  amount  to  something. 
Blit  all  these  weiv  elements  of  the  givat  move¬ 
ment  of  last  spring,  and  tliat  completely  ex¬ 
hausted  itself  in  two  or  tluree  monster  mass- 
meetings.  It  occupied  large  space  in  the  daily 
newspape'rs  for  siweral  days,  and  seems  then  to 
have  ilecently  foldeil  its  robes  of  propriety 
about  itself,  and  died  .an  easy  death.  There 
are  several  wetions  to  this  new  movement, 
and  it  begins  its  existence  with  fair  speech  and 
noticeable  action.  It  is  somewhat  hoping 
against  expi'rience  to  look  for  such  results  as 
are  now  needful,  and  yet  we  mean  to  cherish 
the  hope  of  important  consequences  while  there 
is  a  possibility  for  so  doing.  Because,  failure 
at  this  time  and  in  the  jiresent  emergency  will 
be  scarcely  less  deplorable  than  it  wouhl  liavc 
been  at  the  opening  of  the  Rebellion.  The  citi¬ 
zens  of  New  York  ought  to  see  most  clearly 
and  feel  most  deeply  that  the  very  soul  of 
municipal  life  itself  is  at  stake ;  if  they  yield  or 
break  down  in  this  struggle,  the  country  will 
need  no  further  proof  that  its  chief  commercial 
centre  lies  helpless  in  the  hands  of  robbers. 
Here  is  no  occasion  for  appeal  to  outsiders  or 
the  national  legislature ;  wc  do  not  yet  admit 
that  the  thieves  and  their  cohorts  arc  in  the 
numerical  majority ;  if  the  friends  of  honesty 
ami  economy  are  not  able  of  themselves  to 
overthrow  their  rulers,  the  city  is  not  worth  a 
national  effort  for  its  salvation.  It  is  one  thing 
to  spend  an  evening  in  making  or  listening  to 
speeches  at  Cooper  Institute,  —  quite  another 
to  spend  week  after  week  in  an  arduous  conflict 
with  officials  scornfully  intrenched  on  every 
side.  It  is  one  thing  to  accept  appointment  on 
a  business  committee  and  Join  in  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  when  the  blootl  is  at  fever  heat, — quite 
another  to  continue  patiently  and  without 
bickering  in  vexatious  and  disagreeable  labors 
solely  for  the  general  welfare.  And  yet,  if  the 
gentlemen  who  otc  prominent  in  this  cru¬ 
sade  ag.tinst  Hall  and  Tweed  and  Connolly 
and  Garvey  and  Ingersoll  would  siiccecM.  they 
must  go  on  for  many  weeks  in  this  repugnant 
conflict  and  unpleasant  labor.  The  Mayor 
and  his  battalions  of  rascality  and  ignorance 
are  not  to  be  routed  and  driven  from  the  field 
by  coui>s-d’etat  and  brief  campaigns.  Tammany 
has  seen  many  a  reformer  march  forth  at  sun- 
ris«!  buoyant  and  fairly  panoplied,  only  to  m-t 
tangled  before  mid-<lay  in  the  meshes  of  ^'w 
York  justice,  and  fall  by  the  wayside  before 
sunset  in  the  weariness  of  disg^ust  and  despair. 

The  Tribune,  of  Cheyenne,  says  that  Wo¬ 
man  Suffrage  has  worked  quite  sncceesfully 
in  Wyoming.  It  has  destroyed  no  family 
circles,  caused  no  additional  social  bicker¬ 
ings,  interfered  ivith  the  operations  of  no  [ 
kitchen,  and  resulted  in  no  increase  of  applicar 
tions  fur  divorce.  'The  women  justices  are 
said  to  have  performed  their  legal  duties  with 
credit  to  themselves  and  satisfaction  to  the 
conimunity,  and  the  Tribune,  specially  notes 
that  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  justifiable 
homicide  they  have  interpreted  the  law  with 
higher  regard  than  men  for  the  public  welfare. 
This  is  encouraging*  os  far  as  it  go^,  and  we 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  result  is  without 
great  significance ;  but  it  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked  that  what  works  admirably  on  the 
frontier  may  produce  a  deal  of  friction  in  older 
communities,  though  it  is  unquestionably  true 
that  woman  suffrage  is  to  be  tried  in  some  of 
the  States  at  a  time  r :  i  very  many  years  dis¬ 
tant.  It  would  probabi  v  come  within  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  period  if  those  who  now  con¬ 
trol  the  ballot  were  not  so  utterly  disgusted 
with  the  shameful  free-lovo  and  easy-divorce 
teachings  of  several  persons  who  arc  prominent 
as  its  advocates.  We  have  fmjuently  pointed 
out  the  danger  arising  fi-oin  the  current  ten¬ 
dency  in  this  ilircctiun.  Miv.  'I’racy  Cutler 
writes  from  Nevada  to  the  ll’o«w/i’s  Jour¬ 
nal  that  nuniliers  of  jxirsons  have  said  to  her. 


“We  are  held  aloof  from  the  suffrage  move¬ 
ment  liecause  such  unwise  women  come  to  the 
front  and  utter  such  strange  sentiments.’’  She 
mentions  particularly  that  Miss  Anthony  and 
Mrs.  Cady  Stanton,  by  openly  endorsing  the 
Woodhull,  and  espousing  the  course  of  Mrs.  Fair, 
have  chilled  the  sympathies  of  many  earnest  and 
thoughtful  well-wisners.  Mesdames  Stanton, 
Davis,  Hooker,  Anthony,  Woodhull,  Claflin, 
and  others  of  lesser  note  are  undoubtedly  offences 
and  stumbling-blocks  to  a  large  class  of  men 
and  women  whose  minds  are  serious  and  reflec¬ 
tive  ;  but  it  is  not  fair  to  hold  the  cause  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  personal  vagaries  or  indelicacies 
of  these  women,  nor  to  charge  that  the  purity 
of  marriage  is  inevitably  at  variance  with  an 
enlargement  of  the  elective  franchise.  On  this 
last  point  the  testimony  from  Wyoming  above 
cited  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  French  Assembly  h-as  elected  M.  'Thiers 
temporary  President  of  the  Republic,  and  he 
did  not  dare  let  the  pe^le  celebrate  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Empire.  'The  fact  that  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  troops  were  put  under  arms  in  Paris 
alone  to  prevent  a  demonstration  on  the 
fourth,  is  in  it.self  a  significant  commentary  on 
the  situation.  The  cable  reports  indicate  that 
the  Deputies  were  actually  obliged  to  choose 
between  Thiers  and  anarchy  —  that  no  other 
prominent  citizen  would  take  the  Presidency, 
and  that  fear  rather  than  regard  dictated  at 
the  election.  It  is  easy  enough  to  criticise  and 
theorize,  but  the  Assembly  probably  did  as 
well  as  it  could  under  the  circumstances.  It 
will  not  do  to  judge  the  excitable  and  pas¬ 
sionate  French  as  people  of  cooler  blood  and 
stronger  self-control  are  judged.  The  Re¬ 
public  of  which  they  dream  is,  at  the  clearest, 
measurably  vague  and  Utopian ;  whether  they 
arc  equal  to  any  form  of  selt-govemment  is  yet 
to  be  demonstrated.  They  arc  dealing  with 
the  Communist  leaders  in  what  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  seems  a  strangely  partial  and  perverse  J 
spirit ;  and  if  the  seat  of  authority  shall  be  at  ; 
Paris  or  Versailles  does  not  appear  to  he  a 
question  of  enough  importance  to  justify  the  | 
angry  debate  it  causes.  The  temper  and  char¬ 
acter  of  M.  Thiers  do  not  oiler  very  strong 
assurances  that  he  will  long  be  able  to  com¬ 
mand  sufficient  support  to  sustain  his  adminis¬ 
tration;  and  the  action  of  the  Assembly  in 
voting  itself  constituent  powers  is  an  arrogant 
assumption  less  promising  of  continued  quiet 
than  portentous  of  coming  disorder.  Wc  still 
hope  the  country  may  struggle  through  this 

Ecriod  of  doubt  and  darkness  without  further 
looilshed;  the  adjournment  of  the  Assembly 
will  remove  what  we  cannot  help  regarding  as 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  discord  and  nneasi- 


Sexator  Coxklixo’b  letter  on  the  political 
situation  in  New  York,  is,  in  some  respects,  a 
singidar  document.  The  counsel  to  stop  quar¬ 
relling  about  the  distribution  of  public  jiatron- 
age,  and  unite  “  for  a  long  pull,  and  a  strong 
pull,  and  a  pull  altogether,’’  against  the  Demo¬ 
crats,  is  sensible  enough,  but  many  Republicans 
cannot  help  feeling  that  it  does  not  come  with 
good  grace  from  him  who  has  done  more  than 
any  other  man  in  the  State  to  foment  the  pms- 
ent  party  discord.  Having  got  what  he  chooses 
to  designate  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  office 
pretty  much  all  into  his  net  and  basket,  he 
virtuously  and  vigorously  rails  at  those  who 
stop  by  the  wayside  and  speak  of  this  fact  as 
men  (ferclict  in  duty.  Being  in  the  field  for 
re-election,  and  having  sccur^  the  State  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  and  a  so-called  reorganization 
in  his  interest  of  the  city  voters,  he  says  to  his 
opponents,  “  Why  stantl  ye  here  idle  ?  Go  ye 
also  into  my  vineyard,”  and  leaves  them  to 
trust  that  they  will  receive  whatsoever  is  right 
in  the  way  of  compensation.  But  the  response 
from  numerous  quarters  is  tliat  the  Senator’s 
previous  ct^rse  has  not  been  such  as  to  inspire 
confidence  m  his  fnture  dealings.  To  his  pre¬ 
scription  for  the  prevailing  disease,  it  is  an¬ 
swered,  “Physician,  heal  thyself.”  And  we 
are  bound  to  admit  that  this  answer  is  not 
without  point.  Certain  Republicans  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  Mr.  Fenton,  and  certain  others  who 
believe  in  Mr.  Greeley,  have  not  received  either 
courteous  or  honorable  tivatment  at  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Conkling  and  his  supporters.  When  he 
abates  something  of  his  pretension,  and  with- 
ilraws  from  his  attitude  ot  aggressive  dictation, 
he  will  find  more  general  and  much  heartier 
acceptance  of  his  advice. 

Is  the  ordinary  course  of  human  events  the 
season  of  Agricultural  Fairs  has  come  again, 
and  the  voice  of  the  fat  calf  and  sportive  lamb 
and  toothsome  pi^  is  heard  from  Barnstable  to 
Berkshire.  'Thw  is  the  time  for  which,  wc  pre¬ 
sume,  Dr.  Loring  has  been  waiting  somewhat 
impatiendy.  Official  business  as  a  prominent 
agricnltiinst  by  proxy  will  now  call  him  hither 
and  thither  on  joyful  peregrinations,  and  his 
little  piece  in  praise  of  the  iaraers  and  a  frtrm- 
eris  life  will  be  spoken  from  we  dare  not  gueM 
how  many  platforms.  And  he  will  put 
best  foot  forward  on  every  occasion.  Fate  wiU 
indeed  be  unkind  to  him  if  none  of  the  “  sturdy 
yeomanry,”  whom  he  loves  with  a  love  pa^ising 
that  of  women,  are  caught  by  his  honied 
worils.  Of  course  he  is  too  wise  to  talk  politics 
or  spe'ak  of  the  governorship  from  any  of  the 
abounding  grand  stands,  but  there  is  no  law  of 
his  members  that  will  prevent  him  from  ex¬ 
pressing  opinions  and  preferences  in  private. 
There  be  those  so  unkind  as  to  believe  that  he 
is  already  prepared  to  trade  with  General  But¬ 
ler  when  the  proper  time  arrives,  but  just  now 


he  is  going  to  be  diligent  among  those  friend.' 
whose  energy  he  lias  said  he  can  no  longer 
check.  He  has  regularly  entered  himself^  duly 
labelled,  for  the  first  premium  of  the  State,  and 
till  the  Worcester  Convention  meets  will  smile 
benignly  on  socli  as  are  to  sit  in  judgment: 

The  town  of  Puerto  Plata,  mostly  destroyed 
by  a  recent  fire,  was  the  chief  commercial  ^rt 
in  San  Domingo.  A  large  number  of  foreign 
merchants  reside  there,  and  the  sentiment  of 
the  place  was  strongly  hostUc  to  annexation ; 
but  we  do  not  fur  an  instant  credit  the  insinua¬ 
tion  in  some  quarters  that  its  destruction  was 
the  work  of  those  fitvorable  thereto.  However 
unwise  and  ill-advised  may  have  been  the 
couffe  of  those  who  support  the  Baez  treaty, 
we  cannot  believe  any  of  them  insane  enough 
to  bum  their  principm  seaport.  Whether  Baez 
is  really  fostering  disturbwee  in  Hayti,  as  is 
said  in  the  latest  reports  from  tliat  section,  we 
shall  be  able  to  see  more  clearly  by-ambby 
than  we  do  now ;  but  then.'  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  is  going  to  have  trouble  in  his 
own  dominions  ixfore  long  with  Cabral  and 
the  general  body  of  those  who  oppose  his  an¬ 
nexation  scheme.  They  have  formed  a  pro¬ 
visional  government,  are  reorganizing  and 
strengthening  their  military  forces,  and  talk  of 
a  concerted  attack  on  him  whom  they  reganl  as 
the  enemy  of  their  country.  Whatever  else 
President  Grant  does  to  further  annexation,  he 
cannot  much  longer  affonl  to  sustain  Baez 
with  our  navy. 

'The  last  China  mail-steamer  brings  news  of 
some  immrtance  to  us  from  Corea.  The 
missing  Englishmen  have  been  returned  un¬ 
harmed  to  the  British  authorities,  and  they 
state  that  they  were  kindly  treated  by  those 
who  took  them  from  a  wrecked  vessel.  It  Ips 
been  ascertained  that  no  Germans  arc  in  flic 
liands  of  the  Coreans.  Therefore  the  United 
States  are  not  likely  to  get  the  aid  of  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  in  any  aggressive  operations 
agmnst  Corea.  Moreover,  the  Shanghai  papers 
print  a  friendly  and  conciliatory  letter,  sent  ns 
by  the  Coreans  in  1868,  which  was  delayed  a 
few  hours  in  its  passage  to  the  sea,  and  he  nee 
not  received  by  our  gunboat.  “  Had  it  reached 
the  ‘  Wachusett’  at  the  time  intended,  all  sid>- 
sequent  bloodshed  would  have  been  avoided,” 
says  the  despatch.  Before  we  shoot  down  any 
more  Corean.*,  let  ns  try  to  ascertain  what  the 
interests  of  civilization  require  ns  to  do  toward 
a  weak  and  isolated  people.  It  docs  not  become 
us  to  act  the  bully. 

The  project  of  pacifying  the  Iri.sh  by 
Princely  visits  to  Ireland  and  talk  of  a  royal 
residence  there  does  not  promise  to  be  wholly 
succes.sfiil.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  Princess 
of  Lome  were  greeted  with  a  mob ;  there  have 
been  riotous  outbreaks  at  several  points  since 
they  returned  to  England;  and  last  week  we 
had  the  stUry  of  a  serious  conflict  in  Dublin 
between  the  police  and  a  Fenian  demonstration. 
The  Fenian  prisoners  were  plotters  against  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Crown,  and  cannot  lx;  released 
without  a  tacit  confe-ssion  which  the  English 
are  quite  unlikely  to  make.  But  the  Irish 
seem  determined  to  accept  nothing  less  than 
their  liberation.  The  situation  is  grave  from 
whatever  point  of  view  considered,  and  LilxTals 
and  Conservatives  alike  have  thus  far  failed  to 
meet  its  issues  satisfrictorily  to  Ireland. 

Thebe  is  a  sort  of  satisfiKtion  in  reflecting 
that  we  are  not  the  owners  of  St.  Thomas  ;  for 
the  telegraph  says  every  house  on  the  island 
was  blown  down  in  a  recent  gale.  But  this 
ought  not  to  render  ns  insensible  to  the  sorrow 
and  suffering  caused  by  the  hurricanes  and 
earthquakes  there  prevalent.  Those  of  la't 
month  sent  not  frur  from  one  hundred  persons  to 
their  graves,  and  left  more  than  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  frimilies  destitute  and  homeless.  The 
case  is  one  that  appeals  strongly  to  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  our  country. 


—  The  people  in  Omaha  |;o  fishing  in  a 
canon  surrounded  by  pcrpendicnlar  rocks  two 
thousand  or  three  thousand  feet  high,  and  re¬ 
sembling  solid  masonry. 

—  The  two-headed  people  are  becoming  so 
common  that  the  tables  will  probably  soon  bo 
turned,  and  we  shall  have  a  person  with  one 
head,  if  we  can  find  him,  exhibited  os  a  curi¬ 
osity. 

—  It  is  claimed  that  only  one  passenger  in  a 
railroad  train  has  ever  b^  killed  in  Maine. 
He  lost  his  life  by  tiie  fall  of  the  bridge  near 
Banror,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  All  other  fatal 
accidents  have  occurred  to  persons  on  the  track 
or  to  those  attempting  to  get  on  trains  while  in 
motion. 

— The  Memphis  Awdandte  tells  it  in  the 
following  manner:  “Within  the  last  wi-ck 
the  tones  of  the  revolver,  derringer  and  shot- 


beews  to  look  like  the  old  times  of  1864  and 

18».{ 

—  It  is  said  to  be  the  general  rale  in  our 
prisons  to  discountenance  the  common  daily 
newspaper,  for  the  reason  that  its  legal  reports 
of  criminal  cases  and  its  statements  as  to  crimes 
coiiiinitted  have  a  tendency  to  blunt  delicacy 
and  encourage  iiidecencv  and  crime.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  Rip  Van  Winkles  are  emerging  fixim 
our  convict  prisons  every  day  of  the  year. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[September  28,  1871. 


HANNAH  BINDING  SHOES. 

(Am  Hbuttxuvm  <m  tk*  Firu  Pagt.) 

T)OOR  lone  Hannah, 

XT  Sitting  at  the  window,  binding  ahoea. 
Fade^  wrinkled, 

Sitting,  stitching,  in  a  mournful  muse. 
Bright-eyed  beauty  once  was  she, 

Wlw  tM  bloom  was  on  the  tree : 

Spring  and  winter, 

Hannu's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

Not  a  neighbor. 

Passing  nod  or  answer  will  refuse. 

To  her  whisper, 

“  Is  there  from  the  fishers  any  news  1  ” 

Oh,  her  heart’s  adriB,  with  one 
Ou  an  endless  voyage  gone  I 
Night  and  morning, 

Hannah’s  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

Fair  young  Hannah, 

Ben,  the  sunburnt  fisher,  gayly  woos  : 

Hale  and  clever. 

For  a  willing  heart  and  hand  he  sues. 
May-day  Aies  are  all  aglow. 

And  the  waves  are  laughing  so ! 

For  her  wedding 

Hannah  leaves  her  window  and  her  shoej. 
May  is  passing: 

Mid  the  apple  boughs  a  pigeon  coos. 

Uanuim  shudders. 

For  the  mild  south  wester  mischief  brews. 
Bound  the  rocks  of  Marblehead, 

Outward  bound,  a  schooner  sped  : 

Silent,  lonesome, 

Hannah’s  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

’Tis  November. 

Now  no  tear  her  wasted  cheek  bedews. 

From  Newfoundland 
Not  a  sail  returning  will  she  lose. 

Whispering  hoarsely,  “  Fisherman, 

Have  you,  nave  you  heard  of  Ben  '}  ” 

Old  with  watching, 

Hannah’s  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 
Twenty  winters 

Bleach  and  tear  the  ragged  shore  she  views. 

Twenty  seasons :  — 

Never  one  has  brought  her  any  news. 

Still  her  dim  eyes  silently 
Chase  the  white  sails  o’er  the  sea  : 
Hornless,  faithful, 

Hannah^s  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

Luct  Lascom. 


THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  WILLIAM  L. 
MARCY. 

V  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  LibereU 
Christian  tells  this  story  about  William 
L.  Marcy : 

I  spent  a  day  of  my  vacation  at  Charlton, 
Mass.  As  we  rode  into  the  village  on  the 
evening  of  our  arrival,  we  saw  an  old  man 
on  his  way  from  his  house  to  the  barn  close 
by,  going,  with  pail  in  hand,  to  milk  the  cows. 
He  was  ninety-two  years  old.  He  not  only 
milks  the  cows,  but  drives  them  to  pasture 
and  goes  after  them  again  every  day,  just  as 
he  has  done  for  1  know  not  how  many  years. 
In  the  morning,  as  we  sat  under  the  piazza 
of  the  hotel,  the  old  man  was  seen  walking 
along  the  street  on  the  other  side,  with  a 
quick,  energetic  step,  when  Mr.  Pratt  called 
him  over  to  the  house,  and  introduced  us  to 
him.  He  sat  down,  and  was  chatty,  talking 
over  the  times  that  were  long  ago,  and  tell¬ 
ing  us  of  the  years  when  he  saw  such  men 
as  George  Washington  and  John  Adams  and 
Fisher  Ames,  and  mingled  with  the  great 
spirits  of  a  generation  wWh  seems  quite  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  men  of  to-day.  For  Gen. 
Salem  Towne,  our  venerable  friend,  was  for¬ 
merly  himself  a  man  of  mark  and  influence, 
well  fitted  by  nature  and  education  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  most  eminent  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  The  General  is  often  spoken  of  as 
the  man  who  made  Bill  Marcy.”.  Bill 
Marcy  was  a  native  of  the  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity,  and  grew  up  to  be  a  wild  and  heady 
youth.  He  was  thought  by  his  parents  and 
by  all  the  neighbors  to  be  the  worst  boy  they 
knew.  One  winter  he  succeeded,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  kindred  spirits,  in  ousting  the 
teacher  firom  the  district  school.  Salem 
Towne,  then  a  young  man,  was  summoned 
as  the  fittest  person  to  take  charge  of  these 
unruly  youth  and  complete  the  term.  Every¬ 
body  thought  the  new  teacher  w^gld  cer¬ 
tainly  have  trouble  with  Bill  Mar  cj.  But 
tlie  trouble  did  not  come.  The  fir^  day  had 
not  passed  before  Mr.  Towne  had  discovered 
in  his  pupil  an  element  of  real  good,  and 
told  him  so.  This,  to  the  boy,  was  a  most 
unusual  acknowledgment,  ancl  it  touched  his 
heart.  Some  one  had  seen  good  in  him. 
He  was,  then,  capable  of  better  things,  and 
he  was  determined  to  make  the  endeavor. 

It  was  the  turning-point  of  his  life.  Such 
was  his  oonduet  and  suah  his  progress  in 
stndy  that  his  teacher  advised  him  to  go  on 
and  prepare  kimself  for  eoUege.  It  was  a 


great  surprise  to  his  parents,  but  at  the  ur- 

§ent  solicitation  of  Mr.  Towne  they  gave 
leir  consent,  and  he  was  placed  under  the 
instruction  of  a  clergyman  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  home.  At  length  he  entered  college, 
and  passed  through  the  course  with  great 
success,  justifying  at  every  step  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  hope  of  his  best  friend.  In  sub¬ 
sequent  life  he  rose  from  one  degree  of 
eminence  and  usefulness  to  another,  until  at 
last  the  whole  world  was  familiar  with  the 
name  and  fame  of  the-  great  statesman  of 
New  York,  William  L.  Marcy. 

Long  years  after  he  had  left  his  school-day 
haunts,  and  when  he  had  come  to  deserved 
eminence,  he  visited  Boston,  and  w.-is  the 

giiest  of  the  then  Governor  of  the  old  Bay 
tate.  Among  the  distinguished  men  who 
were  invited  to  meet  him  was  Gen.  Salem 
Towne.  'When  the  governor  saw  Marcy 
and  Towne  greet  each  other  as  old  friends, 
he  very  naturally  expres8e<l  a  pleasurable 
suiwise  that  they  knew  each  other  so  well. 
“  I^y  !  ”  said  Marcy,  “  that  is  the  man  that 
made  me.  When  I  was  a  boy  everybody 
was  against  me.  None  —  no,  not  even  my 
own  father  or  mother  —  saw  any  gcxxl  in 
me.  He  was  the  first  who  believed  in  me, 
befHended  me,  told  me  what  I  might  become, 
and  helped  me  on  in  life  at  that  critical 
juncture.  Whatever  of  merit  or  distinction 
I  have  since  attained  to,  I  owe  to  him  more 
than  to  any  other  living  person.”  We  need 
not  say  that  the  teacher,  who  has  so  long 
stuwived  the  illustrious  pupil,  is  proud  to 
remember  that  he  is  “  the  man  who  made 
Bill  Marcy.” 


CHINESE  VISITING  CARDS. 

T^ISITING  is  made  a  most  serious  busi- 
T  ness  in  China,  and  ever}-  individual 
of  respectability  must  have  a  servant  to 
carry  and  present  his  cards.  A  Chinese 
card  is  not  a  white,  glazed  little  bit  of 
pasteboard,  but  a  huge  sheet  of  scarlet 
paper,  with  the  name  inscribed  in  large 
characters;  the  more  mammoth-like  the 
character,  the  more  grand  and  respectable 
it  is.  Cards  arc  of  several  kinds.  'There 
is  the  plain  card  —  a  single  sheet  of  scarlet 
paper  —  with  the  name  written  or  stamped 
nearest  the  right-hand  and  topmost  sides. 
1108  is  employed  on  common  occasions. 
Then  there  is  tlic  official  card,  mostly  used 
by  mandarins  on  visits  of  ceremony.  'This 
is  also  a  single  sheet,  and  it  contains  the 
name,  precede  by  the  entire  title,  written 
down  the  centre,  from  top  to  liottom.  'Then, 
again,  there  is  the  full  card,  which  is  only 
produced  on  very  grand  occasions,  such  as 
New-Year  visits,  visits  of  congratulation 
or  condolence.  TTie  full  card  is  folded,  and 
must  contain  ten  folds.  It  does  not  give 
titles,  but  simply  contains  the  name  of  the 
individual  written  in  the  right-hand  and 
bottom  comer  of  the  first  fold,  prefixed  by 
the  words,  “  Your  stupid  younger  brother,” 
and  fiiUowed  by  the  words,  “  bows  his  head 
and  pays  his  respects.”  IVhere  the  person 
visited  belongs  to  a  generation  senior  to  the 
visitor,  the  latter  styles  himself,  “  Your 
stupid  nephew.”  If  to  two  generations 
senior,  the  visitor  writes,  “  Your  more  than 
stupid  nephew.”  Should  the  individual 
visited  belong  to  a  younger  generation,  the 
visitor  takes  to  himself  the  name  of  “  uncle  ” 
instead  of  “nephew,”  retaining,  however, 
the  depreciaton’  appellative  of  “stupid.” 
There  are  still  further  varieties  of  self-des¬ 
ignation,  according  to  the  particular  grada¬ 
tions  of  relationship;  but  those  we  have 
quoted  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
punctilious  mles  peculiar  to  Chinese  visit¬ 
ing.  We  may  add  that  the  card  last 
described  is,  as  a  matter  of  etiquette, 
always  understood  to  be  returned  to  the 
visitor,  it  being,  presumedlv,  expensive  to 
leave  such  voluminous  proofs  of  regard  with 
a  number  fnends. 


ALEXANDRE  DUMAS  AND  HIS 
PLAGIARISMS. 

The  charge  of  plagiwsiu  is  one  easily 
brought,  and  not  easily  parried,  except  by 
sliowing  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  and  that  the  most  inventive  minds  have 
not  disdained  to  borrow  from  their  predecessors. 
■Virgil  borrowed  from  Homer;  &icine  from 
Euripides;  Corneille  (for  his  Cid)  from  a 
Spanish  dramatist.  “  Je  prends  mon  bien  ou  jt 
le  trouve,”  was  the  unabashed  avowal  of  Moli^re. 
“Evil  betide  those  who  liave  said  or  written 
our  good  things  before  us,”  was  the  half^comic, 
half-serious  exclamation  of  a  truly  original  wit. 
Shakespeare  drew  largely  on  chronicles,  popu¬ 
lar  histories,  and  story-books  for  his  characters 
and  plots ;  bis  Greeks  and  Romans  frequently 

?K‘aK  the  ve^  words  placed  in  their  mouths  by 
lutarch ;  “Julius  Cesar"  was  preceded  by  a 
Latin  play  oa  the  same  subject,  and  (amcni^t 


other  things)  the  famous  A’t  <u,  Brute  f  (which 
re'sts  on  no  classical  authority)  was  taken  from 
it.  Voltaire  sedulously  ran  down  Shakespeare 
to  tlirow  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  public, 
and  prevent  them  from  discovering  his  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  barbarian,  as  they  designated  the 
author  of  “  Hamlet.”  “  L’Ermite  ”  in  “  Zadig" 
is  a  mere  paraphrase  of  Parnell’s  poem,  “  'i'hc 
Hermit;”  antf  the  fable  (Voltaire’s)  of  “Lo 
Lion  et  le  Marseillais  ”  is  borrowed  from  Man- 
deville.  The  framework  and  all  the  solid  por¬ 
tions  of  Mirabeau’s  best  speeches  were  notori¬ 
ously  supplied  by  Dumont ;  little  being  left  for 
the  orator  but  to  infuse  the  Promethean  fire, 
and  vivify  the  mass. 

In  a  recent  notice  of  Talleyrand,  we  men¬ 
tioned  a  note  in  the  handwriting  of  Ids  brother 
to  the  ertect  that  the  only  breviary  used  by  the 
ex-bishop  was  “  L’liuprovisateur  Fran9ais,”  a 
voluminous  collection  of  anecdotes  and  jests; 
the  fraternal  inference  being  that  his  con¬ 
versational  brilliancy  was  partly  owing  to  this 
rt^sitory.  Pascal  copies  whole  pages  from 
Montaigne  without  quoting  him.  Sheridan 
confessedly  acted  on  Molicre’s  principle  or  no¬ 
principle  ;  he  was  indebted  to  Farquhar  for  the 
“  Trip  to  Scarborough ;  ”  the  most  admired  bit 
of  diidogue  between  Joseph  Surfiice  and  Lady 
Teazle  is  the  recast  of  a  fine  reflection  “in 
Zadig ;  ”  and  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
Tom  Jones  and  Bilil  must  have  influenced  the 
conception  of  Charles  and  Joseph  Surface. 
“  Witn  regard  to  the  charges  about  the  Ship¬ 
wreck,”  wrote  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray,  “  I 
think  that  I  told  you  and  Mr.  Hobhouse  years 
ago  that  there  was  not  a  single  circumstance  of 
it  not  taken  from  fact ;  not,  indeed  from  any 
single  shipwreck,  but  all  from  actual  facts  of 
different  shipwrecks.”  So  little  was  Tasso 
ashamed  of  (xx:asional  imitations  of  other  poetk, 
or  incorporated  details  from  history,  that,  in 
bis  commentary  on  liis  “  Rime,”  he  takes  pains 
to  point  out  all  coincidences  of  the  kind  in  his 
own  poems.  Scott  lays  particular  stress  in  his 
Preface  on  the  fidelity  with  which  he  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  narratives  and  traditions  on  which 


his  romances  are  almost  uniformly  based,  but 
he  forgot  to  note  that  the  scene  in  “Kenil¬ 
worth,”  where  Amy  is  kneeling  before  Leicester 
and  asking  liim  about  his  orders  of  knighthood, 
was  copied  from  the  “Egmont”  of  Goethe. 
Balzac  has  appropriated  for  one  of  his  novels, 
an  entire  chapter  of  “  The  Disowned.”  Lamar¬ 
tine  has  been  tracked  to  gleaning-groiinds, 
which  he  hoped  to  visit  incognito,  by  Sainte 
Beuve.  Dr.  Ferrier  has  unsparingly  exposed 
the  roaching  prownsity  of  Sterne,  who,  besides 
making  free  wim  Rabelais  and  Burton,  has 
been  indirectly  the  means  of  dragging  more 
than  one  author  from  obscurity  by  stealing 
from  him.  Lord  Brougham  left  a  translation 
of  'Voltaire’s  “Memnon  ou  La  Sagesse  Hu- 
maine,”  to  be  published  as  an  origii^  compo¬ 
sition  of  his  own ;  and  his  executors,  entenng 
fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  testator,  and  carrying 
out  his  last  wishes  to  the  letter,  have  published 
it  as  he  left  it,  without  a  bint,  haply  without  a 
su^icion,  of  its  quality. 

One  of  the  fine  images  with  which  Canning 
wound  up  his  peroration  on  the  indemnity  bill 
of  1818  was  certainly  anticipated  by  Madame 
de  Stael.  The  embryo  of  Macaulay’s  “New 
Zealander”  has  been  discovered  in  Horace 
■Walpole’s  curious  traveller  from  Lima;  and  the 
The^ora  of  “Lothair”  bears  so  strong  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  Olympia  of  “  Half  a  Million 
of  Money,”  as  to  raise  a .  compromising  convic¬ 
tion  of  identity.  But  these  are  trifles.  On  one 
of  the  most  solemn  and  memorable  occasions 
within  living  memory,  in  expressing,  as  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  national  feeling 
of  gratitude  and  admiration  for  the  hero  of  a 
hundred  fights,  Mr.  Disraeli  t<x>k  boldly  and 
bodily,  without  the  change  of  a  word,  rather 
more  than  a  third  of  his  prepared  oration  Irom 
the  translation  of  an  article  in  a  French  review, 
on  a  French  Marshal,  by  M.  Thiers. 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  illustrate  the 
various  shades  and  degrees  of  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  plagiarism;  because  Dumas  has 
been  accused  of  all  of  them,  from  the  gravest  to 
the  lightest,  and  needs  all  the  support  and 
sanction  that  can  be  derived  from  example  and 
authority.  If  we  are  to  put  faith  in  his  assail¬ 
ants,  he  has  pushed  to  extravagance  the  appro¬ 
priation  doctrine  of  Molibre ;  he  has  rivalled  not 
only  the  broom-maker  who  stole  the  materials, 
but  the  one  who  stole  his  brooms  rea(^-made ; 
he  has  taken  entire  passages  like  Mr.  Disraeli ; 
complete  stories  like  Voltaire  and_  Lord 
Brougham;  and  as  for  plots,  ^nes,  images, 
dialogues,  if  restitution  to  the  original  proprie¬ 
tors  were  enforced,  he  would  be  like  the  daw 
stripped  of  its  borrowed  plumes,  or  (to  borrow  a 
less  hackneyed  image  from  Lord  Chatham)  he 
would  “  stand  before  the  world,  like  our  first 
parents,  naked  but  not  ashamed.”  But  some- 
now  these  charges,  though  pointedly  urged, 
have  utterly  failro  in  their  main  object ;  there  is 
no  denying  the  real  genius,  the  genuine  origi¬ 
nality  of  me  man,  after  all ;  and  the  decisive 
test  IS  that  what  he  takes  assimilates  to  what 
he  creates,  and  helps  to  form  an  harmonious 
whole,  instead  of  lying,  “  like  lump  of  marl 
upon  a  barren  moor,  encumbering  what  they 
cannot  fertilize.”  Nor  is  his  one  of  those  puny 
reputations  that  must  be  kept  alive  by  nursing, 
that  cannot  bear  exposure,  that  go  down  at 
once  before  a  storm.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
almost  invariably  been  confirmed  and  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  most  formidable  attacks  levelled 
at  him,  as  a  great  flame  is  increased  and  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  wind  which  blews  out  a  small 
•ne. 


HOW  THE  VENUS  OF  MILO  WAS 
SAVED. 

M.  THEOPHILE  GAUTIER  reUtes  in  the 
Journal  Orticiel  how  the  Venus  of  Milo  was 
saved  from  the  Prussians  and  Communists.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  ho  says,  when  the  first 
defeats  showed  that  Paris  was  in  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  besieged,  the  most  valuable  of  the  pictures 
in  the  Louvre  were  taken  out  of  their  frames 
and  sent  to  Brest ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
find  a  place  of  security  for  the  statues,  whose 
w'cight  and  fragility  made  it  impossible  to  pock 
them  properly  for  so  long  a  journey.  Among 
these  statues  by  far  the*  most  valuable  was  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  and  “  the  thought  that  this 
adorable  work  of  art  might  become  Prussian 
filled  our  connoisseurs  with  dismay.”  .^t  last, 
after  giving  much  thought  to  the  subject,  the 
guardians  of  the  Louvre  hit  on  an  ingenious 
means  of  getting  out  of  the  diflieulty.  The 
statue  was  taken  down  from  its  pedestal  and 
laid  in  an  oak  coffin  filled  with  wadding.  In 
the  dead  of  night  some  men  who  could  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  brought  the  coffin  with  its  pre¬ 
cious  contents  to  a  secret  door  in  the  Louvre, 
where  it  was  taken  up  by  some  others  and 
carried  to  a  spot  known  only  to  themselves, 
where  a  crypt  nad  been  prepared  for  the  god¬ 
dess  in  the  cellars  of  the  Prefecture  dc  Police. 

“  'What  a  grand  poem,”  observes  M.  Gautier, 

“  would  Heine,  the  singer  of  the  banished  gods, 
have  written  on  the  nocturnal  burial  of  this 
most  famous  of  the  immortals,  and  what  ironi¬ 
cal  apostrophes  he  would  have  directed  against 
those  hordes  of  the  followers  of  Kant  and  Hegel, 
at  whose  approach  a  dweller  in  Olympus  fled  to 
the  Rue  Jerusalem  1  ”  The  hiding-place  was  at 
the  end  of  one  of  the  numerous  secret  passages  of 
the  Pre'fecture.  A  wall  was  built  in  front  of  the 
spot  where  the  Venus  was  laid,  and  covered  over 
with  rubbish,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
antiquity.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  a 
heap  01  documents  of  some  importance  was 
laid  in  front  of  this  wall,  and  a  second  wall  was 
then  run  up,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
hiding-place  was  made  for  the  documents.  Here 
the  'Venus  remained  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  siege,  her  admirers  wondering  all  the  time 
what  had  become  of  her.  Perhaps,  says  M. 
Gautier,  she  found  her  seclusion  ratner  tedious ; 
but  time  is  of  no  consequence  to  an  immortal, 
and  she  must  have  been  accustomed  to  darkness 
by  her  confinement  of  several  centuries  in  the 
vault  from  which  the  Greek  peasant  Gorgos  ex¬ 
tricated  her.  After  the  first  siege  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  replace  her  on  her  pedestal,  but  when 
the  Commune  was  declared  the  guardians  wisely 
detennined  to  leave  her  where  she  was  until 
order  was  restored. 

The  secret  was  well  kept,  and  the  Venus  was 
not  disturbed  during  the  second  siege  any  more 
than  during  the  first.  At  length  came  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Commune,  and  the  burning  of  the 
principal  official  buildings,  including  tbc  Prefec¬ 
ture.  The  anxiety  caused  to  the  guardians  by 
this  event  may  easily  be  imagined.  'Was  the 
Venus  to  perish  after  all,  now  she  had  escaped 
both  the  bombs  of  the  Pinssians  and  the  van¬ 
dalism  of  the  Commune  t  Directly  tbc  army  of 
Versailles  resumed  possession  of  the  capital  the 
guardians  hastened  to  the  Pre'fecture.  The  still 
smoking  ruins  were  carefully  removed,  and 
among  them  was  found  the  oak  coffin  uninjured. 
“  A  waterpipe  had  miraculously  saved  the  statue ; 
we  might  now  apply  to  her  the  proud  motto  of 
the  house  at  Heidelberg,  ‘Prsestat  in victa  Ve¬ 
nus’!”  The  coffin  was  brought  back  to  the 
Louvre,  and  opened  before  a  commission  ap- 
rainted  for  the  purpose.  “Eve^  one  leaned 
forward  eagerly  to  look.  Lying  in  her  soft  bed 
in  a  position  which  quite  altered  her  usual  ap¬ 
pearance,  her  mouth  naif  open  as  if  to  breathe 
the  frce  air,  she  seemed  to  look  gratefully  on 
her  preservers  with  that  irresistibly  charming 
smile  which  is  unknown  to  modem  lips.  All 
her  features  and  limbs  were  complete ;  no  injury 
had  been  done  to  the  marble  by  the  damp  of  the 
ciypt  in  which  it  had  so  long  ^n  buried.” 


If  Edinburgh  and  even  Kbnigsberg  shut  the 
gates  of  their  icaimcd  institutions  in  the  face  of 
women,  it  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that  at  Moscow 
the  medical  faculty  itself  has  taken  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  the  matter.  They  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  they  say,  that  it  wonld  be  of  special 
utility  to  women  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
acquiring  a  thorough  medical  knowledge  at 
hi^cr  medical  schools,  and  of  afterwards  prac¬ 
tising  without  let  or  hindrance.  As,  however, 
it  is  impossible,  they  farther  report,  to  institute 
special  classes  solely  intended  for  women,  the 
faculty  are  of  opinion  that  the  female  sex  ought 
to  be  autborizea  to  take  part  toother  with  the 
male  students  in  the  classes  and  lectures  of  the 
medical  faculties  and  in  the  medico-chirurgical 
aevdemy.  The  knowledge  to  be  acquired  pre¬ 
vious  to  entering  upon  ue  university  career  is 
to  'oe  identical  with  that  to  be  possessed  by  the 
male  students.  The  Council  of  the  Moscow 
University,  before  which  these  views  of  the 
Faculty  were  placed,  fully  endorsed  them. 


—  A  man  long  supposed  to  be  dead,  turned 
up  in  St.  Paul  the  otner  day,  when  he  was  not 
wanted.  Several  years  ago,  he  married  and 
deserted  his  wife,  who,  after  a  lapse  of  time, 
married  again,  believing  him  to  be  dead.  Her 
second  husband  died,  and  just  as  she  was  about 
to  administer  the  estate,  he  returns.  She  gets 
none  of  the  property,  and  Enoch  Arden  is 
naturally  very  much  disgusted. 
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new  materials  about  holbeix. 

SOME  very  curious  detuils  with  re<;ard 
to  the  Holbeins,  chiefly  Hans  Holbein 
himself,  have  been  (lisc-ovei’cil  in  the  Auj^s- 
bur'  county  court  books  of  the  end  of  the 
fiflwnth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  discoverer,  Sta<ltarchivar  Ur. 
Meyer,  has  been  able,  even  with  the  scanty 
entries  found,  to  rectify  some  details,  in  the 
life  of  the  Holbeins,  put  forth  even  by  the 
latest  and  most  competent  writer  on  the 
subject,  Ur.  Wolfmann.  These  “  Gerichts- 
biicher”  seem  to  h.ivo  been  entirely  un¬ 
known  till  now,  teeming  as  they  are  with 
most  important  information  about  a  number 
of  Au>'sliurg  families  of  that  most  brilliant 
jH-riod  of  the  city.  The  chief  difficulty 
ofleivd  by  them  consists  in  their  language, 
which,  like  their  writing  and  spelling,  is 
corrujit  beyond  description.  Tne  entries 
have  evidently  been  taken  down  during  the 
jiroceedings  in  court,  and  the  abbreviations, 
mostly  of  a  very  capricious  nature,  are  as 
great  a  task  to  the  decipherer  as  the  lan- 
•ruage  itself,  which,  in  trying  to  render  the 
Fegal  Roman  terminology  into  homely  Gei^ 
man,  Imcomes  utterly  obscure,  if  not  gro- 
tesiiue. 

The  first  entry  belongs  to  the  year  1503, 
the  Wednesday  “jKJSt  Felicii,”  and  refers 
to  a  (juarrel  between  the  old  Holbeins  and 
their  next-door  neighbor,  Paulsen  Mair. 
“The  house  h.as  been  entered  forcibly  in 
his  absence,  and  ”  —  The  rest  is  illegible. 
But  it  follows  from  the  date  that  old  Hol¬ 
bein  resided  at  Augsburg  in  1503,  contrary 
to  Wolfui.ann’s  assertion.  Thursday,  “  post 
cantale  10.  tag  maii”  of  the  year  1515, 
there  is  a  distressing  entry  to  the  effect 
that  “  Ludwig  Smid,  butcher,  has  acc|uired 
all  the  rights  over  Holbein,  painter,  ^or  one 
Jloi'in,”  which  means  that  HoUiein,  being 
un.ablc  to  pay  or  borrow  one  single  florin, 
his  creditor  has  the  right  to  seize  all 
or  any  of  his  goods  to  that  amount.  In 
151 G,  the  same  happens  “through  duo  in¬ 
terest;”  and  again,  later  on  in  the  same 
year,  “the  brokers  are  in  the  house”  for 
an  unpaid  debt,  amounting  to  thirty-two 
kreuzers.  No  wonder  old  Holbein  thought 
of  changing  his  abode  and  of  tiring  his 
luck  elsewhere.  His  two  sons,  Hans  and 
Ambrosius,  had  before  that  turned  their 
b.acks  on  the  old  Reichstadt.  Hans  had 
gone  to  Basle  in  1515,  towards  the  end  of 
which  year  he  is  already  found  illustrating 
Erasmus’s  “  Encomium  Mori«,”  though  his 
brother  Sigmund  cannot  be  proved  to  have 
arrived  in  the  art-loving  Rhine  city  before 
September  of  the  following  year.  One  of 
the  greatest  cruces  is  the  entry,  dating 
1517  (Monday,  “post  Erhardi  Episcopi”), 
which  refers  to  a  litigation  between  the 
two  brothers.  As  Ur.  Meyer  reads  it,  Hans 
brings  an  action  for  damages  against  Sig¬ 
mund,  who,  having  promised  to  undertake 
a  journey  with  him,  failed  to  do  so.  Sig¬ 
mund  denies  this,  and  obtains  a  certificate 
to  the  effect  that  Hans  has  no  claim  upon 
him.  The  place,  named  as  the  one  to 
which  Sigmund  refuses  to  accompany  his 
brother,  is  Eysznen.  But  where  is  Eysz- 
nen  ?  Eisenach  it  could  not  well  be,  as 
there  was  not  the  slightest  indication  of 
Holbein’s  ever  having  gone  to  Saxony ; 
and  there  is  no  such  place  as  Eysznen  to 
lie  found  anywhere.  At  last,  the  Basle 
archives,  or  rather  His’s  book  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  these  archives  as  relating  to  Hans 
Holliein,  solved  the  problem.  There  is 
extant  a  letter  from  the  Council  of  Basle  to 
the  Convent  of  Issenheim  in  Alsace,  dated 
July  4,  1526,  in  which  the  former  pleads 
very  warmly  for  Hans’s  claims  to  obtain 
the  jiainting  materials  Icfl  by  his  father,  at 
his  death,  at  the  Antoniterhaus  of  Issen¬ 
heim.  It  is  there  tliat  the  father  had 
worked  “  verruckter  Jahren  ”  at  an  altar 
painting,  —  unfortunately  lost.  The  spell¬ 
ing  of  that  place  (between  Miihlhausen  and 
Colmar)  is  “  Ysenenn  ”  in  the  letter,  not 
very  far  from  our  “  Eysznen,”  with  which, 
of  course,  it  is  identical.  The  date  of  the 
father’s  migration  to  Alsace  is  thus  fixed  at 
the  lieginning  of  the  year  1517.  When  he 
returned  thence  to  Augsburg  is  not  easy  to 
say.  The  two  brothers  remained  on  bad 
terms,  though  one  had  gone  away.  AVhile 
in  the  last  entry  mentioned  Hans  sues  his 
brother  for  money,  a  few  days  later  Sig¬ 
mund  turns  the  tables  upon  mm,  and  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  obtaining  the  right  of  seizing  Hans’s 
goods,  who,  by  that  time,  was  probably  al- 
rc.ady  on  his  way  to  Alsace.  For  a  few 
years  his  name  disappears  from  the  books ; 
but  in  1521  (“  afftermontag,  fiost  Conversi- 
onis  Pauli,  29  tag  J.anuarius  ”),  it  is  “  Hans 
Kiimlin  vischer  ”  who  cannot  get  his  forty 
kreuzers  out  of  “  Holbain  maler,”  and,  four 
weeks  later,  the  creditor  again  obtains  “  all 
rights  over  Hans  Holbain  maler  for  a  sum 


of  two  florins  and  forty  kreuzers.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  “  Trades  Bixik  ”  of  the  Augsburg 
painters,  kept  in  the  archives  of  that  place, 
old  Holbein  died  in  1524.  In  the  Tax  Book 
of  that  year  his  name  is  entered,  for  the  last 
time,  at  the  end  of  the  register,  as  in  the 
seven  previous  years,  and  without  indicar 
tion  of  his  street,  which  had  been  given  up 
to  1517.  From  this  it  would  appear,  that, 
without  residing  permanently  in  the  place, 
he  lived  tlicre  on  and  on,  contrary  to  the 
assertion,  also  found  in  Wolfmann,  that  his 
name  appears  for  the  last  time  in  the  town 
books  in  1516. 

Ur.  Meyer,  in  his  communication  to  the 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,  expresses  a  hope  of 
finding  more  buried  materials  in  the  course 
of  his  further  researches,  which  will  also 
throw  light  on  the  scantily  illustrated  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  great  master’s  youth  and  nis 
early  works. 


THE  JAPANESE  IN  WASHINGTON. 


FBOM  AN  OCCASIONAL  CORBBSPONDKNT. 

Washington,  Sept.  1, 1871. 

HAVE  read  your  notice  of  “  Every  Satur¬ 
day  in  Corea,"  and  am  almost  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  explain  the  mystery  to  which  yon 
allude.  The  paper  was  probably  sent  to  the 
Orient  by  one  of  the  Japanese  students  resid¬ 
ing  in  tms  country ;  and  I  may  add,  what  I 
happen  to  know,  that  copies  of  the  same  jour¬ 
nal  nave  been,  and  will  be  again,  sent  to  Japan, 
by  the  Japanese  Minister  residing  in  this  city. 

Speaking  of  Corea,  you  will  surprised  to 
learn  that  that  country  was  overrun  and 
conquered  by  the  Japanese  about  three  hundred 
years  ago ;  but,  on  account  of  dissensions  at 
home,  they  were  unable  to  retain  possession. 
That  the  present  Japanese  Government  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  United  States,  in  its  cur¬ 
rent  naval  operations,  is  to  me  very  evident. 

The  Japanese  Minister,  Mr.  Annori  Mori,  is 
a  young  man  of  very  superior  abilities,  and 
high  social  and  family  position.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  London,  where  he  spent  three  years ; 
and  on  returning  to  Japan,  entered  Parliament, 
and  among  other  important  acts  of  Japanese 
statesmanship,  proposed  to  abolish  the  custom 
of  wearing  two  swords,  by  which  movement  he 
endangered  his  life,  but  wnich  custom  has  finally 
been  abolished.  When  the  Government  decided 
to  have  itself  represented  in  this  country  and 
in  England,  Mr.  Mori  was  assigned  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  Ills  desire  to  have  his  people  educated 
in  all  the  elements  of  civilization,  seems  to  be  a 
kind  of  passion  with  him,  and  no  man  could 
more  faithfully  serve  liis  country  as  a  Resident 
Minister,  lie  lives  in  an  elegant  house  in 
Washington,  and  during  the  late  coll^  vaca¬ 
tions,  has  kept  “  open  house  ”  for  the  Japanese 
students  who  happened  to  visit  the  metropolis. 
The  regular  members  of  the  Legation  are 
Masakadz  Toyama,  First  Japanese  Secreta^ ; 
Mitikadz  Nawa,  Assistant  Secretary;  and 
buro  Takaki,  Attache,  all  of  whom  are  well 
educated  and  devoted  students ;  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  SecrctaiT  is  Charles  Lanman.  Some 
months  ago  the  latter  was  commissioned  by  the 
Japanese  Government  to  prepare  a  work  on 
“  Social  Life  in  America,”  to  ne  translated  and 
nblished  in  Japan.  After  the  Minister  here 
ad  read  the  first  two  chapters,  he  invited  Lan¬ 
man  to  join  his  Legation  as  American  Secretary, 
which  post  he  accepted.  And  since  entering 
upon  hia  official  duties,  has  been  engaged  to  pre¬ 
pare  from  Japanese  publications  a  “  History  of 
•lapan,”  to  be  used  as  an  English  school-book 
in  that  country. 

Among  the  attractions  of  the  Japanese  Lega¬ 
tion  is  a  spacious  book-case,  filled  with  Japan¬ 
ese  literature,  in  which  collection  will  be  found 
a  History  of  Japan  in  some  forty  volumes ;  a 
series  of  .Tapanesc  public  documents ;  a  Janon- 
eso  translation  of  Wheaton’s  "Law  of  Na¬ 
tions;”  a  Japanese  Life  of  Cromwell;  a  Jap¬ 
anese  “  Gco^phy  of  the  World  ”  translated 
from  the  Englisn  ;  and  numerous  maps  of  Jap¬ 
an  and  its  leading  cities,  all  executed  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  would  do  credit  to  any  nation.  Japw- 
esc  newspapers  and  books  arc  received  by  Mr. 
Mori,  by  every 'mail ;  and  he  is  constantly  en¬ 
gaged  in  making  similar  collections  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Japan.  It  was  well  said  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  Sfiectator  a  few  weeks  ag;o,  that  this  sud¬ 
den  rising  of  Japan  out  of  dukness  into  the 
light  of  civilization,  was  more  like  romance  than 
reality ;  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
the  whole  world  should  feel  an  abiding  interest 
in  this  Oriental  Empire  while  passing  through 
a  si-cond  birth  which  must  result  in  its  perma¬ 
nent  proswrity  and  happinesb. 

What  1  have  said  about  a  School  History  of 
Japan  needs  a  word  of  explanation.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  for  hunarc-ds  of  yean,  the 
people  of  one  part  of  Japan  have  lived  in  entire 
Ignorance  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Ei.-.pirc; 
and  it  is  now  the  policy  of  the  Government,  not 
only  to  teach  all  tne  rising  generation  to  read, 
but  to  teach  them  the  history  of  their  own 
country  in  the  English  tongue. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  religions  of  Japan. 
The  common  people  are  generally  Buddhisrs, 
while  the  higher  classes  are  followers  of  Con¬ 
fucius,  who,  as  yon  know,  was  bom  five  hundred 
and  fifty  years  'before  Christ,  and  who  taught 
his  disciph  s  that  the  first  duties  were  to  serve, 
obey  and  fear  God,  to  love  their  neighbors  ns 
themselves,  and  to  c””*'  ~~fon8  within 


the  bounds  of  reason.  On  lately  ouestioning  a 
Japanese  student  in  regard  to  nis  religious 
opinions,  he  replied  that  his  idea  of  religion 
was,  “  to  be  kind,  do  all  the  good  you  can,  lead 
a  pure  life,  and  do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you.” 

While  looking  over  the  latest  files  of  Japanese 
papers  received  in  this  city,  I  have  noted  a  few 
Items  which  may  interest  your  readers.  The 
first  execution  by  hanging  which  ever  occurred 
in  Japan  took  place  at  Yokohama  in  the  latter 
part  of  July.  The  victim  had  been  found  guil¬ 
ty  of  arson,  and  he  did  not  meet  his  fate  witli 
that  boldness  and  indifference  usual  with  Japan¬ 
ese,  but  trembled  in  every  limb  when  he  as¬ 
cended  the  trap.  A  second  criminal  was  also 
hung  soon  after  the  above,  who  had  be-en 
guilty  of  ftatricide.  And  still  another  for 
smuggling  arms  into  Yedo.  On  the  11th 
of  July,  several  men  of  rank  were  escorted 
out  of  the  city  of  Yedo  and  taken  under  a  strong 
guard  to  some  unknown  retreat,  for  some 
offence  that  was  not  known  to  the  public.  On 
the  6th  of  July  a  very  successful  theatrical  per¬ 
formance  was  given  in  Yokohama  by  French 
amateurs  in  aid  of  a  general  hospital.  Im¬ 
mense  improvements  are  going  on  in  Yedo. 
The  canals  are  being  widened  and  deepened ; 
new  barracks  and  a  new  palace  are  being  built 
for  the  mikado.  The  several  sections  of  the 
railway  works  were  progressing  rapidly,  and  a 
large  bridge  had  been  built  on  the  levee  between 
Yokohama  and  Yedo.  An  abundant  harvest 
was  thought  to  be  a  certainty. 

The  imports  at  Yokohama  for  1870  were 
828,428,965;  and  exports  $11,331,482,  the  lat¬ 
ter  having  bwn  retarded  by  the  war.  The  city 
of  Eflogo  is  striving  to  compete  with  Yokohama 
in  commercial  matters,  and  the  people  are 
boasting  that  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  for¬ 
eigners  went  there  to  reside  in  1870.  The 
American  expedition  against  Corea,  was  the 
theme  of  universal  comment ;  and  the  English 
journals  were  severe  upon  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Several  Japanese  had  been  imprisoned 
for  selling  li^or  without  the  consent  of  the 
authorities.  The  healthy  condition  of  Japan 
was  considered  as  something  remarkable.  Posts 
are  being  erected  in  various  parts  of  Japan  for 
telegraphic  wires.  Two  Englishmen  and  one 
German,  who  purchased  a  vessel  that  was 
wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Corea,  had  been  ca]v 
tured  and  carried  into  the  interior,  and  an  Eng¬ 
lish  ship  had  gone  to  look  after  the  adventurers. 

G.  W.  W. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HANNAH  BINDING  SHOES. 

HE  picture  on  our  first  page  illustrating  Miss 
Larcom’s  touching  bml^,  which  we  print 
in  another  column,  is  engraved  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  painting  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Wood. 

A  BRETON  GIRL  —  EVENING. 

The  engraving  on  page  292  is  from  a  water- 
color  drawing  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Skill,  one  of  the 
numerous  Edglish  engravers  and  draughtsmen 
on  wood,  who,  in  recent  years,  have  turned  their 
attention  to  water-color  painting  with  conspicu¬ 
ous  success.  His  works  are  distinguished  by 
much  originality  of  feeling  and  obsenration,  and 
by  a  delicately  artistic  style  of  execution,  re¬ 
minding  ns,  perhaps,  of  our  otvn  painter.  Bough- 
ton.  As  regards  the  present  sample  of  Mr. 
Skill’s  ability,  the  subject  requires  no  comment. 
The  artist  has  been  painting  in  Brittany  for  some 
considerable  time,  and  this  is,  doubtless,  a  study 
from  nature  made  "on  the  spot.”  The  little 
figure  before  ns  has  the  facial  characteristics  of  a 
true  Bretonne,  though  softened  by  the  plumpness 
of  childhood.  'There  are  the  large  lustrous  eyes, 
the  dark  elfin  locks,  and  the  peculiar  piquancy 
of  the  Celtic  type,  whether  in  France,  Spain, 
Ireland,  or  Wales.  As  she  grows  to  woman¬ 
hood  her  costume  will  partake  more  of  the  local 
picturesqneness.  She  is  simply  a  little  field- 
laborer  resting  after  the  day’s  toil,  with  her  bare 
feet  ankle-deep  in  the  long  grass  and  wild  flow¬ 
ers,  leaning,  with  drooping  hands  and  crossed 
leg8,'against  a  beech  stem,  lithe  and  graceful 
like  herself,  and  with  the  sunset  sky  forming  a 
sort  of  halo  round  her  comely  little  head. 

RATI8BON  CATHEDRAL. 

There  is  a  kind  of  barbaric  splendor  about 
many  of  the  old  continental  cathrarals  which  is 
in  marked  contra.st  to  the  simpler  style  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  architecture  now  prevailing.  On  page 
293  we  give  an  engraving  of  Ratisbon  Cathedr^, 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  its  kind.  A  lav¬ 
ish  use,  almost  an  incrustation  of  ornament, 
culminating  in  the  spires,  which  might  have 
lielonged  to  some  Saracenic  mosque,  is  the  char¬ 
acteristic  which  strikes  one  first,  and  we  may 
note  that  the  elal  oration  increases  with  the 
height  of  the  building,  the  basement  being  com- 
pai^vely  plain.  The  Cathedral  was  b^ron  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  one  portion,  that  to 
the  left  of  the  west  entrance,  is  snppos^  to  be 
of  that  date,  the  rest  proliably  a  century  after. 
The  entrants  is  peculiar,  a  projecting  buttress 
forming  a  triangular  porch  with  double  door, 
and  on  this  portion  of  the  building  the  archi¬ 
tect  has,  as  usual,  licstowed  much  ornamentar 
tion.  The  Cathedral  art  was  cared  for  by  old 
loving  King  Ludwig,  who  removed  the  painted 
altars  which  blocked  up  the  interior  and  placed 
colored  glass  in  the  windows.  It  has  now  l^n 
completed,  the  spires  being  a  modern  addition. 

IN  A  FOREST. 

We  present  on  page  296  another  of  Bodmer’s 
inir.:!‘ablo  transcripts  from  forest  scenery.  To 


look  at  one  of  this  artist’s  woodland  scenes  is 
almost  like  going  into  the  woods  themselves. 
'The  jncturo  which  we  print  this  week  represents 
two  German  peasant  women  on  the  way  homo 
with  their  bundle  of  faggots.  The  approach  of 
that  bleak  season  when  firewood  is  indisjK^n- 
sable  is  delicately  indicated  by  the  atmosphere  of 
the  scene. 


CHARLES  DICKENS  AS  CAPTAIN  BOBADILL. 

Rather  more  than  a  twelvemonth  ago  there 
was  a  sale  of  more  than  usual  interest  at  thu 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Christie  &  Manson,  the  well- 
known  London  auctioneers.  Not  that  the  ar¬ 
ticles  for  sale  were  of  any  special  intrinsic  value ; 
there  were  some  paintings,  chairs,  tables,  and 
odu  knicknacks,  not  a  large  collection,  and  any 
stranger  looking  in  would  have  found  nothing 
particular  to  detain  him.  The  interest  of  the 
sale  lay  in  the  fact  tiiat  the  effects  were  those  of 
the  late  Charles  Dickens,  of  Gadshill.  Upon 
this  chair  he  had  sat,  that  paper-weight  had  kept 
down  his  papers,  those  pictures  had  hung  upon 
his  walls,  and  had  many  of  them  been  painted 
for  him.  So  the  biddings  were  fast  and  rarious. 
Among  the  pictures  was  that  by  C.  R.  Leslie, 
R.A.,  of  Chiles  Dickens  as  Captain  Bobadill, 
in  Ben  Jonson’s  comedy  of  "  Every  Man  in  his 
Humor,” — a  reminiscence  of  those  amateur  the¬ 
atricals  in  which  Dickens  took  so  conspicuous  a 
part.  It  represents  our  first  introduction  to  the 
noble  captain,  that  wonderful  braggart  with  his 
magnificent  oaths,  his  more  magnmeent  schemes 
of  warfare,  and  his  most  magnificent  cowardue, 
for  which,  like  Falstaff,  be  can  always  find  the 
most  excellent  of  excuses.  He  has  just  risen 
from  the  bench  where  he  has  been  lymg,  when 
Tib  enters  to  tell  him  of  the  arrival  of  his  ad¬ 
mirer,  the  town  gull.  Master  Matthew.  “A 
gentleman!”  says  the  captain,  “’Odso,  I  am 
not  within.”  Tib :  “  My  husband  told  him  you 
were,  sir.”  Bob :  “  What  a  plague — what  meant 
he?”  Mat  (bdow) :  “Captain  Bobadill!” 
Bob:  “Who’s  there?  Take  awav  the  bason, 
good  hostess.  Come  up,  sir.”  We  may  im¬ 
agine  that  the  captain  is  just  bidding  'Tib  to 
t^e  away  the  l>ason,  and  that  presently  the 
famous  fencing  lesson  will  begin. 

•  FOCB-lN-HAND. 

The  custom  of  driving  “four-in-hand”  is 
coming  into  fashion  again  in  England,  and  in 
this  country  also.  The  fashion  went  out  with 
the  old  stagecoaches,  and  has  come  back  —  not 
with  the  old  stage-coaches,  but  —  with  a  renewed 
love  of  horse-flesh.  The  sight  of  a  four-in- 
hand,  which  would  have  attracted  a  crowd  a 
few  years  ago,  is  common  enough  in  our  parks 
and  on  our  popular  drives.  In  London  there  is 
a  “  Four-in-Hand  Club,”  one  of  the  turnouts 
of  which  is  shown  in  our  engraving  on  page  300. 

THE  SHAKER  EVANS. 

The  visit  of  Shaker  Frederick  Evans  to 
England,  and  his  recent  exposition  of  the 
Shaker  doctrines,  have  excited  a  general  inter¬ 
est  about  this  sect  and  their  opinions.  The 
Shakers,  or  os  they  call  themselves  the  “  United 
Society  of  Believers  in  Christ’s  Second  Ap])car- 
ing,”  are  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  sect,  num¬ 
bering  about  nine  thousand  persons.  Like 
many  others,  this  sect  was  founded  in  the  Old 
Country,  but  the  promoters  being  only  seven  in 
numl>er,  and  finding  no  chance  of  peaceably 
establishing  themselves  in  England,  emigrated 
to  America,  where  they  foundMl  a  community, 
and  are  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the 
many  religious  societies  thus  established  in  our 
country.  An  excellent  account  of  the  sect,  its 
rise  and  progress,  together  with  a  fqll  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Shaker  l)elicf,  has  been  given  bv 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  in  his  “  New  America,’’ 
as  well  as  a  description  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
where,  indeed.  Elder  Evans  is  head  and  chief. 
Our  illustration  on  page  301  represents  Elder 
Evans  in  the  meeting-house  at  Lel>anon,  ex¬ 
plaining  to  his  disciples  the  mysteries  of  the 
“  Resurrectionist  Doctrine.”  According  to 
their  creed  they  arc  not  permitted  to  make  con¬ 
verts  ;  but  Mr.  Dixon  describes  Elder  Evans  os 
a  “  man  of  ideas,”  and  it  now  appears  that  his 
intention  is  to  form  a  Shaker  settlement  in 
England.  The  sketch  well  portrays  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  community,  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Dixon  :  —  “  The  men  arc  oddly  attired  in  a 
sort  of  Arab  sack  with  a  linen  collar  and  no 
tie,  an  undcr-vest  buttoned  to  the  throat  and 
falling  below  the  thighs,  loose  trousers  rather 
short,  and  broad-brimmed  hat  nearlv  always 
made  of  straw.  The  women  arc  habited  in  a 
small  muslin  cap,  a  white  kerchief  wraptx'd 
round  the  chest  and  shoulders,  a  seek  or  shirt 
dropping  in  a  straight  line  fiom  the  waist  to 
the  ankle,  white  socks  and  shoes.” 


The  .Ulu-natm  states  that  an  extensive  work 
on  the  History  of  Mary  Stuart,  of  Scotland, 
by  Professor  P'erit,  of  Beauvais,  is  nearly  ready 
for  publication.  The  Professor  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  upon  it  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  has 
spared  neither  money  nor  labor  in  order  to  lay 
before  the  world  such  an  accumulation  of  evi¬ 
dence  relative  to  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots 
as  bag  never  yet  been  made  public.  The  work 
is  intended  by  the  author  to  prove  a  complete 
justification  of  the  Queen  from  the  charges 
brought  against  her.  It  will  be  in  two  large 
quarto  volumes,  an  English  translation  of  which 
wiU  be  pvUish^  before  the  original  in  French. 


— Alexandre  Dumas,  Jilt,  is  henceforth  to 
edit  the  Paris  Opinion  Nationaie. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 
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NOBODY’S  FORTUNE. 


Bt  EDMUND  YATES. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI, 

Mr.  WOMERSLEY  was  out  when  Ellen 
returned  from  Bodmin,  and  they  did  not 
meet  until  just  before  dinner. 

The  old  gentleman’s  manner,  always  tender 
and  adectionate  towards  his  niece,  seemed 
especially  tender  this  day ;  and  the  tones  of  his 
voice  showed  deep  interest  as  he  said,  “  Well, 
my  dear  child,  I  learned  from  the  postman  that 
YOU  had  been  over  to  Bodmin  ;  but,  of  course, 
lie  could  not  tell  me  whether  your  interview 
with  thatpoor  woman  had  had  any  successful 
result.  T^t  I  have  waited  to  hear  from  you.” 

“  No,  uncle,"  replied  Ellen ;  “  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have.” 

“  Yon  told  her  that  I  could  not  appear  in  the 
matter,  but  that  you  were  prepared  to  give  her 
every  possible  oasistauce,  and  that  none  of  us 
believe  in  the  accusation  brought  against  her ; 
but  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  be  just  as 
thoroughly  and  as  cleverly  defended  as  if  she 
reallv  were  guilty  1  ” 

“  VVell,  yes,  uncle ;  but  I  did  not  go  qnite  so 
much  into  detail  as  that.  I  told  her  that  we 
would  take  care  of  her,  and  that  she  would  be 
properly  looked  after  at  her  trial ;  but  she 
seemed' to  think  it  was  not  of  much  use,  as  — 
and  it  struck  me  as  strange  when  she  said  it  — 
as  the  plot  against  her  had  been  so  carefully 
prepared  1  What  could  she  mean  by  that  ?  ” 

“  It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  say,  my 
dear,”  said  the  old  gentleman.  “  If  she  is  as 
innocent  as  I  would  &in  believe  her,  1  don’t 
quite  see  why  she  should  imagine  that  people 
are  plotting  against  her;  ind^,  what  would 
they  have  to  plot  about  1  You  know,  my  dear 
Ellen,  when  we  first  spoke  on  this  subject,  I 
was  compelled  to  act  as  a  wet  blanket  on  vour 
generous  enthusiasm.  I  thought  it  particularly 
odd  that  Mrs.  Bradstock  should  settle  down  in 
this  neighborhood,  srith  which  she  was  wholly 
unacquainted,  without  she  had  some  ulterior, 
and,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  some  unknown 
reason ;  and  since  I  have  been  out  I  have  heard 
two  or  three  things  in  the  village,  which,  1  am 
sorry  to  say,  have  by  no  means  tended  to  make 
me  think  better  of  Mrs.  Bradstock.” 

Ellen  looked  astonished  and  indignant. 

“  What  have  yon  heard,  uncle,  and  from  whom 
have  you  heard  it  1  No  doubt  there  are  plenty 
now  to  tread  on  poor  Martha  I  That  is  merely 
the  way  of  the  world.” 

“  My  dear  child,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  “  I 
am  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by  any  thing  that 
I  hear  which  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  proba¬ 
bility;  and  you  know  me  well  enough  to  be 
certain  that  I  would  sooner  hear  good  than  ill 
of  this  poor  woman  of  whom  we  arc  speaking. 
But  I  Mve,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  a 
quality  which  no  woman  was  ever  known  to  pos¬ 
sess,  and  which  is  called  a  ‘judicial  mind,’  — 
that  is  to  say,  1  don’t  allow  my  judgment  to  be 
influenced  by  my  hopes,  or,  as  the  poet  puts  it, 

‘  my  wish  to  be  father  to  my  thoughts.’  ’’ 

‘‘  But  what  did  you  hear  t  ”  asked  the  girl. 

“  I  heard,  my  dear,  that  a  great,  hulking  fel¬ 
low,  who  was  a  companion,  or  servant,  or  assist¬ 
ant,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  to  the  little  man 
who  laid  the  information,  was  seen  to  go  the 
other  day  to  our  south  lodge  after  he  and  his 
companion  had  been  making  some  minute  in¬ 
quiries  about  its  occupant.” 

“  And  what  did  you  deduce  from  that 
uncle  1  ” 

“  It  gives  me,  my  dear,  some  clew  to  what  I 
have  bwn  looking  for ;  which  is,  the  motive  for 
tliis  little  man’s  accusation  of  Mrs.  Bradstock.” 

“  And  that  is  ”  —  said  Ellen. 

“And  that  is,  my  dear,  if  I  make  it  out 
rightly,  revenge.  There  has  probably  been  a 
quarrel  among  them,  as  to  the  division  of  the 
booty ;  and  this  little  man,  who  is  doubtless  the 
prime  mover  in  the  whole  concern,  and  has 
probably  taken  care  to  keep  himself  just  beyond 
the  grasp  of  the  law,  does  not  mind  sacrificing 
his  associates  for  the  sake  of  being  revenged  on 
them.” 

“  If  your  view  be  correct,  that  is  a  bad  case, 
indeed,”  said  Ellen ;  “  but  I  should  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  believe  that  a  woman  like  Mrs. 
Bradstock  could  be  mixed  up  with  any  of  those 
horrid  creatures.  She  is  so  delicate-minded, 
so  soft  and  gentle,  so  very  different  from  the 
average  style  of  woman  in  her  position.” 

“  she  is,  my  dear ;  but  as  to  not  being 
mixed  up  with  creatures  like  these,  you  must 
recollect  that  her  own  husband,  of  whom  she 
providentially  got  rid  some  time  ago,  was  a 
more  ‘  desperate  creature  ’  than  any  of  them ; 
and  08  to  her  being  delicate-minded,  and  above 
her  station,  and  all  that,  it  is  generally  people 
in  that  position  who  more  readily  appreciate 
luxuries,  and  are  consequently  sometimes  less 
scrupulous  how  to  obtain  them.” 

“  But  she  is  so  fond  of  her  boy  1  ”  pleaded 
the  girl. 

“No  doubt,  my  dear ;  but  that  does  not  help 
ns  over  it  in  the  smallest  d^ree.  Some  of  the 
greatest  criminals  in  the  ‘  Newgate  Calendar ' 
have  been  the  most  affectionate  parents;  and 
lier  :'.7n  refinement  and  appreciation  of  luxury 
may  have  prompted  her  to  wish  for  ease  and 
fortune  for  her  child.” 

“  The  child  would  have  had  that,”  said  Ellen. 
“  You  recollect,  Frank  promised  to  have  him 
properly  educated.” 

“  Certainlj,”  said  the  old  gentleman ;  “  and 
that’s  a  very  good  step  towards  getting  him  a 


very  good  position,  but  only  a  stop.  Being 
somewhat  of  a  phvsioguomist,  I  have,  I  confess, 
rather  a  low  opinion  of  that  young  gentleman’s 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  at  present  discerned ;  and  perhaps  his 
mother,  who  is  a  shrewd  woman,  shares  my 
doubts.” 

“  She  Is  proud  of  the  boy,  and  says  that  ho 
very  much  resembles  his  father,”  said  Ellen. 

“  Which  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  a 
recommendation,  my  dear,”  said  the  old  ^ntle- 
man.  “  By  the  way,  your  mention  of  Frank 
reminds  me.  Are  we  to  expect  him  to-day  or 
to-morrow  ?  ” 

“  The  letter  which  I  received  this  morning 
said  that  he  would  probably  be  here  to-night. 
He  has  completed  his  business  apparently  to  his 
own  satisfaction.” 

“  Of  course  he  does  not  say  a  word  about 
looking  forward  with  delight  to  next  Wednes¬ 
day  ;  that  auspicious  day  is  not  at  all  likely  to 
be  alluded  to  in  his  letter.  It  is  a  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  circumstance  that  this  trouble  about  Mrs. 
Bradstock  should  happen  to  have  taken  place 
just  about  this  time.’’ 

“  It  is,  indeed,”  said  Ellen.  “  I  suppose 
there  is  no  necessity  for  postponing  the  wed¬ 
ding  ?  ” 

“  Bless  my  soul  1  I  should  think  not,  indeed,” 
said  the  old  gentleman,  becoming  extremely 
irate.  “  The  idea  of  a  man  postponing  hu 
niece’s  wedding  because  his  lodge-keeper  had 
been  taken  up  for  thieving  1  A  pretty  joke  they 
would  have  ag;ainst  me  at  the  quarter  sessions 
if  I  allowed  any  thing  of  that  sort  to  happen  I 
And  what  do  you  think  Frank  would  say,  after 
all  the  kindness  he  has  shown  and  intended  to 
show  berl  But  if  he  thought  there  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  putting  olf  his  marriage  on  her  account, 

I  could  really  hold  him  to  be  justified  in  joining 
the  party  for  the  prosecution.” 

“There  is  one  point  which  causes  me  es¬ 
pecial  grief  in  this  matter,”  said  Ellen,  with 
less  pertness  and  more  earnestness  than  she 
had  hitherto  shown  ;  “  and  that  is,  when  Frank 
hears  of  Mrs.  Bradstock’s  arrest,  ho  will  natu¬ 
rally  recollect  her  lone  position ;  and  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  that  dreadful 
atfair  of  her  husband’s  death  will  be  brought 
before  his  mind.” 

“  I  never  thought  of  that,”  said  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman. 

“  I  had  scarcely  thought  of  any  thing  else," 
said  Ellen.  “  You  know,  I  know,  how  natu¬ 
rally  sensitive  he  is  on  that  matter.  I  had 
intended  to  have  so  arranged  that  Mrs.  Brad¬ 
stock  should  not  have  been  seen  at  all  at  the 
wedding,  so  that  all  chance  of  any  unpleasant 
jar  to  Frank’s  memory  might  be  avoided ;  and 
now  we  shall  have  to  speak  about  her  directly 
he  arrives  and  tell  him  all  that  has  hap¬ 
pened.” 

“  I  suppose,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  look¬ 
ing  rather  sheepishly,  —  “I  suppose  one  could 
not  forget  to  tell  him  any  thing  about  it  until 
after  the  wedding  trip  1  ” 

“  That  would  be  quite  impossible,”  said 
Ellen,  firmly ;  “  it  would  be  unjust  and  dis¬ 
honorable  to  keep  one  who  is  part  of  yourself, 
as  it  were  ”  —  here  the  old  gentleman  made  a 
comical  face  —  “  in  ignorance  of  such  an  im¬ 
portant  matter.  Besides,  he  is  wonderfully 
clever,  you  know,  uncle,  and  he  might  help  us 
by  some  advice  or  suggestion.” 

“  Yes,  my  dear,”  said  the  old  gentleman, 
quietly ;  “  perhaps  he  might.”  But  there  was 
not  much  hope  in  his  tone. 

Meantime  the  village  was  brimming  over 
with  excitement.  Several  versions  of  the  storv, 
each  more  unlikely  and  exaggerated  than  t&e 
other,  —  none  of  them  with  the  smallest  ap- 

£  roach  of  truth,  save  the  broad  statement  that 
lartha  Bradstock  had  been  accused  of  theft, 
and  was  awaiting  her  examination  in  Bodmin 
Jail,  —  had  been  circulated  amongst  the  vil¬ 
lagers,  and  caused  a  temporary  suspension  of 
labor  throughout  the  distnet. 

Though  one  fact  was  indisputable — all  the 
judicious  care  and  thoughtfulness  exhibited 
by  Farker,  in  his  conveyance  of  his  prisoner  to 
itfodniin,  had  been  annihilated  by  the  impetu¬ 
osity  of  Miss  Ellen  Wynne,  who,  in  giving  her 
instructions  to  Susan,  the  housemaid,  to  tem¬ 
porarily  occupy  the  south  lodge,  and  to  take 
chaige  of  Mrs.  Bradstock’s  child,  hod  not 
urg^  the  duty  of  silence  upon  that  young 
woman,  or,  indeed,  taken  any  measures  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  recent  occurrence  being  universally 
known. 

Susan  herself,  an  amiable  young  woman,  hut 
given  to  chatter,  was  fully  imprrased  with  the 
importance  of  the  position  which  she  had  been 
called  upon  to  fill,  and  by  no  means  displeased 
that  her  friends  in  the  village  should  know  of 
her  selection. 

Prompted  by  these  feelings,  she  took  np  her 
position  in  the  open  porch  of  the  bouse,  and 
entered  freely  into  conversation  with  such  of  her 
acquaintances  as  passed  by. 

First,  there  was  the  greeting  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  astonishment  at  seeing  her  there ;  then  a 
little  very  transparent  mystery  on  her  part, 
merely  intended  to  lead  the  visitor  to  farther 
questioning,  and  invariably  having  that  result ; 
and  then  her  explanation  of  what  had  happened, 
given  in  va^e  terms,  and  the  reason  for  her 
occupying  the  position. 

Out  of  this  colloquy  the  visitor  extricated 
himself  or  herself  speeilily,  with  but  one  definite 
idea  —  viz.,  that  M^.  Bradstock  had  been  sent 
off  to  Bodmin  Jail,  but  finding  it  utterly  im¬ 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  notion  of  what  crime  she 
nad  committed,  thought  it  her  or  his  best  plan 
to  proceed  straight  down  to  the  centre  of  the 


village  gossip,  and  contribute  his  or  her  quota 
to  the  stock  talk  there  goiug  on,  and  receive  as 
much  in  return  us  possible. 

It  had  been  invariably  noticed  by  those  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  annals  of  Gwynruthin,  that 
any  popular  excitement  in  the  village  was  in¬ 
variably  accompanied  by  an  outbreak  amongst 
the  male  population  of  an  epidemic  of  thirst 
bordering  upon  feverishness,  which  induced 
an  imm^iate  adjournment  to  the  “  Pencarrow 
Arms,”  where  the  privileged  talkers  of  the 
society  expressed  their  opinions  on  the  subject 
under  discussion,  while  the  others  sat  by,  and 
drank  their  mugs  of  beer  and  smoked  their 
long  pipes,  spitting  gravely,  and  listening 
moodily. 

The  landlord  of  the  “  Pencarrow  Arms  ”  —  a 
man  of  small  education,  who  kept  score  a^^inst 
his  customers,  not  in  books,  nut  in  simple 
chalk-marks  inscribed  round  the  top  of  the 
tap-room  window,  and  who  therein  indulged 
in  cabalistic  signs,  whereof  a  half-moon,  a 
cross,  and  a  fat  bulb,  like  a  Dutch  skittle,  n‘p- 
resented  either  quantities  of  liquor  or  coins 
of  the  realm  in  a  way  known  to  him  alone,  — 
the  landlord  of  the  inn  had  marked  the  dis¬ 
quietude  with  which  the  village  was  shaken  to 
its  centre,  and  knew  what  would  be  the  re¬ 
sult. 

He  was  no  prophet,  but  he  hit  the  right  nail 
on  the  head  when  he  said  to  his  potman,  “  Sam, 
put  on  a  fresh  barrel ;  we  shall  want  it  to-night.” 
And  want  it  they  did. 

It  was  to  be  remarked  that  there  was  this 
certain  sense  of  honor  amongst  those  who  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  discussion  forum  at  the  “  Pen- 
rarrow  Arms,”  —  that,  notwithstanding  how 
much  they  might  have  talked  over  the  subject 
which  agitated  them  in  a  desultory  manner 
during  the  day,  it  was  invariably  understood 
that  they  should  come  to  it  quite  fresh,  as 
though  they  had  never  heanl  of  it  before,  when 
they  met  in  solemn  conclave  in  the  common 
room  of  the  tavern,  or  under  the  spreading  elm 
outside  its  door,  according  to  the  season. 

Autumn  being  now  far  advanced,  the  house 
was  the  scene  of  the  conversation,  which  was 
commenced  by  the  fat  man —  the  g;rocer  and 
post-oflSce  keeper,  who  has  bcem  already  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  rentier  —  looking  round,  and,  after 
emitting  a  long  puff  of  smoke  from  his  pipe, 
saying,  with  great  deliberation,  but  to  no  one 
in  particular,  “  This  is  a  bad  business  I  have 
heenl  of  1  ” 

Although  the  remark  was  addressed  to  no 
one  in  particular,  the  company  well  understood 
that,  by  a  kind  of  recognized  silent  etiquette, 
there  were  only  two  or  three  of  them  who 
were  privileged  to  respond  to,  or  to  comment 
on  it. 

In  default  of  any  remark  from  any  of  these, 
as  was  the  case  at  the  time  under  notice,  the 
liberty  of  speech  fell  to  the  landlord,  who, 
knowing  its  value,  perhaps  arguing  within 
himself  that  the  longer  the  discussion  was 
protracted  the  more  bwr  would  be  drank,  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  saying,  “And  what  might  that 
be,  Mr.  Cobham  1  ’’ 

The  fat  man  hesitated  before  replying.  He 
saw  the  glory  of  his  position ;  knew  that  all 
eyes  were  bent  upon  liim ;  but  he  knew  also 
that  his  forte  lay  rather  in  comment  than  in 
description ;  and  here  he  would  have  had  to 
tell  a  long  story,  for  which  his  powers  of  nar¬ 
rative  were  clearly  incapable ;  so  he  contented 
himself  by  saying,  “  Ask  Parker,”  and  waving 
the  stem  of  his  pipe  in  the  direction  where  that 
personage  was  seated. 

Parker  was  not  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind ; 
he  had  done  a  charitable  <>''Hon,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  trouble  to  himself,  and  had  not  found 
it  sufficiently  reco^ized. 

He  might  have  haled  oft'  Martha  Bradstock, 
as  he  had  haletl  oft'  many  another  ollender  in 
his  time  without  the  smallest  sign  of  softness 
or  courtesy,  for  all  the  credit  he  had  got  for  it 
in  the  village. 

Although  he  had  endeavored  to  keep  quiet  the 
fitet  of  her  arrest,  incurring  thereby  the  most 
unpleasant  earthly  punishment  yet  known  to 
him  —  the  rigor  of  Mrs.  Parker’s  tongue  —  yet, 
when  he  returned  to  the  village,  he  found  it 
blazed  about,  and  everybody  talking  of  it. 

Moreover,  his  kind  feeling  towards  Mrs.  Brad¬ 
stock  herself  had  been  rather  augmented  than 
decreased  by  her  behavior  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  the  conversation  he  had  had  with 
her  during  their  doleful  drive,  so  that  he  resented 
the  burden  of  explanation  being  placed  upon 
him  in  this  way,  and  said  shortly,  “  Why  ask 
Parker,  Mr.  Cobham  ?  Wliy  send  for  me,  as 
though  you  was  Pharaoh  and  I  was  Moses,  or 
one  of  those  gentlemen,  to  explain  what  is 
passing  in  your  mindl  How  slioiild  I  know 
what  business  you  arc  thinking  of?  ” 

“  It  is  Mrs.  Bradstock  as  is  in  Mr.  Cobham’s 
mind,”  said  Ballinborough,  the  landlord,  “  and 
about  which  there  is  nol^y  so  capable  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  comrany  right  and  correct  information 
as  you,  Mr.  Parker.” 

“Yes,  Parker,”  said  Mr.  Slightly,  the 
butcher,  “  you  arc  the  man  to  tell  us  all  about 
that ;  throw  it  oft'  your  mind  now.  Is  what 
they  say  correct?  Have  you  drove  her  into 
Bodmin,  or  have  you  not  ?  ” 

“Well,  gentlemen,”  said  Parker,  looking 
round  with  a  placid  air,  conscious  that  the  eyes 
of  all  the  company  were  fixed  upon  him, — 
“  well,  whatever  miyr  be  my  feelings,  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  deny  that  Mrs.  Bradstock  is  at  present 
in  Bodmin  Jail.” 

“That's  what  I  was  coming  to,”  stud  Mr. 
Cobham,  inwardly  raging  that  by  his  own  idle¬ 
ness  he  had  been  left  so  long  in  the  backgrour'’  ‘ 


“  that  was  what  I  was  coming  to ;  hut  for 
what  ?  No  Briton,  gentlemen — which  niraiis 
men  and  woiiieii,  I  take  it,  —  no  Briton  cun  lie 
si'iit  to  pri.son  without  Isniig  informed  for 
what !  That  is  habtrus  corpus  and  the  tn'u 
juncta  in  unit:  that’s  what  that  is  I  Now,  what 
has  Mrs.  Bradstock  done  ?  ” 

“  Broke  one  of  the  Commandments  I  ”  said 
the  clerk  at  the  back,  waking  up  suddenly. 

“Commandments!”  said  the  butcher,  with  a 
sneer.  “  Snivey,  my  lioy,  you  are  always 
stickiug  your  axe  into  somebody  clse’s  head  ! 
Commandments  was  well  enough  for  the  Jews 
and  the  Gentiles,  and  other  parties  ns  lived  iu 
Arabia,  but  that  ain’t  the  British  constitution. 
What  has  Mrs.  Bradstock  done  against  that  ?  ” 

“  Stole  1  ”  said  the  clerk,  in  a  shrill  voice ; 

“  No.  8 1  ” 

“  Stole  I  ”  echoed  Mr.  Cobham ;  “  what  do 
you  think  she  stole,  Snivey  ?  —  the  curate’s 
surplice,  or  the  old  cushion  out  of  the  reading- 
desk  ?  That’s  all  that  would  interest  you  1 
Stole  1  ”  he  repeatetl,  with  a  louder  voice. 

“  Why,  who’s  her  ai-cuscr  ?  ” 

“The  man  that  was  down  here  about  the 
telegraphs,  os  sat  outside  this  very  house,”  said 
Mr.  Ballinborough,  looking  round  him  as 
though  this  were  a  most  remarkable  fact,  “  and 
stood  treat  to  such  as  would  partake  of  it.” 

“  The  gentleman  from  the  telegraphs !  What 
can  she  have  stole  from  him,  pray?  Posts, 
wires  or  galvanic  batteries  ?  ” 

And  Mr.  Cobham  looked  around  him  with 
an  air  of  triumph,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  Come 
on;  I  should  like  to  see  any  of  you  tackle 
that  I  ” 

“I  don’t  see  your  line  of  argument,”  said 
the  butcher.  I  don’t  see  why  she  couldn’t  have 
stole,  notwithstanding  who  brought  the  charge 
against  her.  For  instance,  suppose  I  am  found 
dead  at  Penniket’s  Mead,  it  don’t  follow, 
though  I  am  a  butcher,  that  I  must  needs  have 
been  knocked  down  by  a  heifer,  or  gored  by  a 
buU.” 

“No,”  said  Mr.  Cobham,  sarcastically; 
“  kicked  by  a  jackass,  out  of  envy ;  that’s  more 
likely  to  be  your  end.  Slightly !  " 

“  Come,  come,”  said  B^lin'borough,  the  land¬ 
lord,  seeing  the  turn  tilings  were  taking,  and 
fearful  lest  a  quarrel  might  ensue,  which  would 
prematurely  nip  the  consumption  of  beer, — 
“  come,  come ;  you  are  a-wandering  from  the 
point,  which  was  Mrs.  Bradstock.  Now,  Mr. 
Parker,”  he  continued,  “you  can  settle  this 
question,  if  any  man  can.  Was  it  for  stealing, 
or  not  ?  ” 

“  It  were,”  said  Mr.  Parker,  letting  a  long 
curl  of  smoke  fiy  out  from  his  mouth. 

“  I  am  sorry  for  her,”'  said  the  landlord.  “  It 
is  a  bad  thing  for  a  pretty  woman.” 

“  Pretty  woman  !  So  Parker  thought,”  sai<l 
Mr.  Cobham.  “Parker  has  hod  his  hair 
combed  many  a  time  by  Mrs.  P.,  I  warrant  it, 
on  oecount  of  Mrs.  B.’’ 

“  It  will  come  very  unpleasant  to  them  up  at 
the  house,”  said  the  buti  her.  “  They  was  un¬ 
common  sweet  upon  her  there — the  young  lady, 
and  all  of  them.” 

“  Ah  1  she  won’t  care  much  about  it  now,” 
said  Mr.  Cobham,  “  whatever  she  might  at  an¬ 
other  time.  Shu  is  going  to  lie  married  to  that 
young  chap  that  has  come  back  with  a  fortune 
from  Australia.  When  is  it  coming  oft) 
Sniv^  ?  Next  week,  ain’t  it  ?  ” 

“Next  Wednesday  is  the  time  fixed  for  the 
ceremonial,”  rounded  out  the  clerk. 

“  Ah  I  And  you  are  going  to  rout  out  them 
old  Berlins  and  white  rosette  as  I  have  seen  you 
wear  so  many  times,”  said  the  butcher. 
“  Come,  it’s  a  swell  wedding  this  time,  Snivey ; 
stand  ’em  a  new  bit  of  ribbin,  and  have  a  pair 
of  kids ;  they  will  do  ’em  for  you  cheap  at  the 
draper’s.” 

“  A  pair  of  kids  1”  said  Mr.  Snivey.  “  Well, 
Mr.  Slightly,  it  didn’t  seem  to  me  as  you  did 
’em  cheap,  when  I  had  to  enter  the  deposition 
of  your  twins  in  the  parish  register.  Tliat  was 
a  pair  of  kids  os  was  one  too  mueh  for  you,  I 
think,”  he  added,  much  delighted  with  his  own 
joke. 

“  What  dees  Mr.  Seorrier  say  to  this  ?  ”  asked 
Cobham.  “  Hu  seems  to  take  a  good  deal  of 
notice  of  Mrs.  Bradstock.” 

“  What  does  he  say  to  this  ?  He  didn’t  know 
of  it,”  said  Parker,  “  being  in  London.” 

“He  knows  of  it  now,”  said  the  butcher; 
“  he  came  back  by  the  last  train  to-night.  1  see 
him  come  a-walking  up  the  avenue  as  I  came 
back  from  the  house.” 

The  butcher’s  news  was  true ;  Frank  had  ro 
turned.  Hu  left  his  luggage  to  be  called  for  at 
the  station,  and  walketl  through  the  grounds  to 
the  house.  Ellen,  in  the  drawing-room,  saw  him 
approaching,  and  ran  to  the  door  to  meet  him. 

After  the  first  ordinary  greetings,  he  said  to 
her,  “  What’s  the  matter,  child  ?  There’s  a 
gloom  upon  your  face  1  Something  has  hap¬ 
pened  1  Tell  me  quickly  what  it  is  I” 

“  O  Frank !  you  know  I  told  you  I  had  a 
presentiment  of  evil  liefore  you  left!  I  was 
right !  It  has  happened  I  ” 

“  'What  has  happnud  ?  ” 

“  Mrs.  Bradstock  is  in  prison,  accused  of  rob¬ 
bery  1  ” 

‘‘Robbery! — Mrs.  Bradstock  1  The  idea  is 
absurd  1  ” 

“  Well,  the  participation  in  some  robbery ;  of 
having  taken  possession,  or  heljied  to  take  pos¬ 
session,  of  a  quantity  of  gold  which  was  stolen 
some  time  ago  by  —  by  her  husband.” 

Frank’s  face  changed  in  an  instant. 

“That’s  a  very  serious  charge,”  he  said; 
“  and  one,  which,  if  proved,  will  entail  upon 
Xur  a  hoavy  punishmcnt.” 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI  I. 

Ellen  wafl  about  to  reply,  but  the  conversa¬ 
tion  was  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Mr.  Womersley. 

No  matter  how  important  miglit  be  the  event* 
which  were  brought  under  his  cognizance,  and 
iu  wliich  ho  had  to  play  a  by  no  means  unim¬ 
portant  part,  the  old  ^•utleiuan  never  permitted 
hiinsclt'  to  be  so  iiiucTi  interested  in  them  as  to 
allow  them  to  deprive  him  of  his  after-dinner 

”**fvhen  rallied  on  the  subject,  he  was  wont  to 
oftirm  that,  iu  reality,  the  greater  his  interest, 
the  more  certain  was  he  to  take  his  forty  winks, 
ill  order  that  his  intellect  might  be  brighter  and 
clearer  after  a  temporary  rest. 

The  accusation  brought  against  Mis.  Rrad- 
stock  would,  in  an  ordinary  way,  have  inter¬ 
ested  the  Squire  but  little ;  but  his  kindly  feel¬ 
ing  had  been  aroused  by  the  manner  in  which 
Ellen  had  taken  up  her  cause,  and  he  had 
another  motive  prompting  him  to  wish  most 
sincerely  that  the  charge  might  either  not  be 
proceeded  with,  or  disproved.  This  was  his 
dread  of  the  ridicule  which  would  undoubtedly 
accrue  to  him  if  the  question  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  magistrates  at  their  next  meeting,  and 
an  adverse  opinion  were  formed  against  the 
prisoner,  at;d  it  were  proved  that  he.  Squire 
Woinersley,  had  placed  in  a  situation  of  trust,  a 
woman  who  came  to  him,  not  merely  without  a 
recommendation,  but  whose  personal  antece¬ 
dents  were  unknown,  while  her  surroundings 
were  unequivocally  bad. 

The  more  the  Squire  thought  of  these  things, 
the  deeper  he  seemed  to  get  into  the  mire ;  and 
since  he  had  been  compelled  to  issue  the  war¬ 
rant  for  the  arrest  of  Mrs.  Bradstock,  he  found 
his  afternoon  nap  more  absolutely  necessary 
than  ever,  transporting  him,  as  it  did,  from  a 
world  of  woiTy  into  a  region  of  bliss,  where 
lodge-keepers  were  unknown,  and  warrants 
never  applied  for. 

When  ho  entered  the  room,  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  easily  read,  by  the  expression  in  the  faces 
of  both  the  young  people,  that  the  one  great  dis¬ 
agreeable  topic  had  already  lieen  broached. 

Like  a  very  wise  old  gentleman,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  ignore  what  he  had  seen,  and  not  to 
touch  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  any  thing 
connected  with  the  breaking  of  the  law,  —  a 
subject  which  he  knew  would  infallibly  lead  to 
a  discussion  of  Mrs.  Bradstock’s  atfairs, —  unless 
he  were  absolutely  compelled  to  do  so.  So  he 
laid  himself  out  to  do  a  little  bit  of  acting,  and, 
considering  that  his  practice  of  the  histrionic 
art  had  been  limited,  did  it  remarkably  well. 

“My  dear  Frank,”  he  cried,  stretching  out 
both  his  hands  to  the  young  man,  “  I  am  un- 
leignedly  delighted  to  see  you  back  here  again ; 
this  is  the  Inst  time  1  shall  be  in  the  position  to 
bid  you  welcome  to  this  house,  for  as  soon  os 
you  and  Ellen  are  married,  you  will  have  a  per¬ 
fect  right  to  part-ownership  in  every  thing  of 
mine,  and  it  would  be  atfectation  in  me  to  wel¬ 
come  you  to  what  really  was  in  a  certain  degree 
your  own.  And  how  are  you  1  and  how  have 
you  been  1  —  there  is  the  tisual  London  look 
about  yoiil  I  think  it  is  astonishing  how  a 
few  days  in  that  smoky  atmosphere  obliterates 
the  clear,  healthy  look  which  belongs  to  those 
living  in  the  country.  Late  hours  and  heated 
rooms,  and  that  horrible  gas,  which  consumes 
the  ox_ygen  at  such  a  frightful  rate ;  those  are 
the  principal  causes,  1  suppose,  nut  to  mention 
the  rate  of  living.  Dinner  parties,  eh,  boy  1  — 
a  few  bachelor  spreads,  to  wish  you  luck  in 
your  new  career  1  1  know  what  that  sort  of 
thing  is.  I  have  often  made  one  of  a  company, 
though”  —  clic'cking  himself — “1  was  about 
to  say,  ‘  Thank  Heaven,  not  ns  the  principal 
guest.’  ” 

“  No,  sir,”  said  Frank,  when  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  had  stopped  from  sheer  want  of  breath  to 
go  on.  “  If  you  find  me  looking  less  healthy 
than  when  1  went  away,  I  cannot  allow  that  it 
arises  even  from  the  mildest  form  of  dissipation 
in  London,  whatever  else  might  be  the  cause. 
1  was  occupied  in  the  city  during  the  daytime, 
returning  to  the  ‘  Tavistock  ’  to  dinner,  and 
sitting  there  the  whole  evening;  unless,  as  oc¬ 
casionally  happened,  1  went  to  one  of  the  thea¬ 
tres  for  an  hour’s  relaxation.” 

“  Ah  1  ”  said  the  old  gentleman,  “  the  ‘  Tavis¬ 
tock  ;  ’  I  am  glad  you  went  there ;  that’s  my 
house  whenever  I  go  to  London.  Good  solid 
kind  of  English  inn ;  none  of  your  foreign 
nonsense  ;  soup,  fish,  and  joint  kind  of  place ; 
anil  —  Ellen,  my  dear,  you  won’t  think  me  a 
Goth  for  making  this  remark  —  a  bachelor 
house,  where  they  are  sufficiently  sensible  not 
to  receive  any  ladies  or  families.  Besides, 
too,  you  need  not  keep  ridiculous  London  hours 
at  the  ‘  Tavistock ;  ’  you  can  go  to  bed  when 
you  like,  and  you  can  be  awakened  at  four  in 
the  morning  Iw  the  noise  of  market-carts  rolling 
into  Covent  Garden ;  and  all  day  long  just  in 
front  of  you  there  are  fragments  of  vegetables, 
turnip-tops,  cabbage-stumps,  and  all  those  sort 
of  things,  which  remind  you  of  your  country 
home.  I  always  to  to  the  ‘  Tavistock.’  And 
you  went  to  the  play,  ch,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  air ;  once  or  twice.” 

“  And  what  did  you  see  1  ” 

“  Some  ridiculous  story,  dressed  ont  in  dog¬ 
gerel  rhyme  with  slang  and  jokes,  and  inter¬ 
preted  by  some  very  brazen  young  females.” 

“  Dear  me,  dear  me !  ”  said  the  old  gentle¬ 
man.  “  Yes,  I  understand  ;  you  don’t  like  that 
sort  of  thing,  no  more  do  I.  Last  time  I  was 
up  in  London  staying  at  the  ‘Tavistock,’  it  was 
about  that  banking  business,  mv  dear,”  he  said, 


turning  to  Ellen.  “  You  recollect  the  difficulty 
I  told  you  of.  1  h.ad  been  very  much  woreied 
during  the  day,  and  1  felt  that  the  mental  strain 
on  me,  if  not’  relaxed,  would  probably  have  a 
bad  etlect ;  so,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  1 
went  to  the  theatre,  and  I  saw  a  monstrous 
good  play,  taken  from  the  Freuch.  1  believe  it 
was  about  a  man  who  was  taken  up  on  accusa¬ 
tion,  or  something  of  that  sort,  while  all  the 
time  the  crime  had  been  committed  by  some¬ 
body  else.  This  unfortunate  man  was  put  into 
prison,  tried  and  condemned,  and  that  sort  of 
thing ;  but  in  reality  he  did  not  suffer  any  thing 
like  what  the  real  man  did  —  I  mean  what  the 
man  who  had  really  committed  the  crime ;  but 
it  was  monstrously  interesting,  1  can  assure 
you.” 

'  “  I  dare  say,  sir,”  said  Frank,  coldly.  “  I 
hadn’t  any  such  chance  of  amusement.’^ 

“  But  do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  have 
any  dinner  parties  1  ”  said  the  old  gentleman. 
“  Come,  come,  you  are  modest  about  it ;  but 
you  and  1  could  hardly  credit  that,  could  we, 
Nelly  ?  I  know  the  sort  of  thing ;  a  sort  of 


giving  up  Ilia  latch-key,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.” 

“  No,  indeed,  sir,”  said  Frank  ;  “  there  was 
nothing  of  that  kind  in  my  case.” 

The  old  gentleman  seemed  somewhat  de¬ 
pressed  b^  Frank  Scorrier’s  persistent  quietude, 
but  he  still  strove  hard  to  assume  a  semblance 


of  jocularity  as  he  said,  “  Well,  we  must  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  the  yvedding  os  jolly  os  possi¬ 
ble.  I  hope  you  have  thought  better  of  the 
determination  you  previously  expressed  to  me, 
and  have  asked  your  old  fnend,  Mr.  Maunder, 
the  lawyer,  and  your  cousin,  Mr.  Callow ;  they 
will  be  heartily  welcomed  here,  and  1  shall  hie 
glad  to  see  them  under  the  changed  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  we  all  of  us  find  ourselves.” 

“  You  are  very  good,  sir,”  said  Frank  ;  “  but 
I  have  not  asked  either  one  or  the  other  to  my 
wedding  1  ” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  told  them  you 
were  going  to  be  maiTied  without  giving  them 
an  invitation  to  the  ceremony ;  and  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  from  my  house  —  remember  that  ?  ” 

“  I  did  not  tell  them  any  thing  about  it,  sir,” 
said  Frank,  “  from  the  simple  fact  that  1  have 
not  seen  either  of  them.  1  told  you  that  I 
thought  they  would  object  to  the  manner  in 
which  my  fortune  had  been  acquired,  and  I 
thought  it  best  for  the  general  jieace  and  well¬ 
being  to  abstain  from  calling  oii  cither  of 
them.” 

“  You  are  the  best  judge  of  such  matters, 
Frank,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  signifi¬ 
cant  shrug  of  the  shoulder. 

“  And,  by  the  way,  sir,  since  we  are  on  the 
topic  —  I  am  sure  you  will  think  I  have  come 
back  in  a  most  contradictory  humor,  but  it  is 
best  to  have  these  matters  discussed  freely  and 
decided  summarily  —  since  we  are  on  the  topic, 
you  must  allow  me  to  express  a  most  sincere 
trust  that  the  ceremony  will  be  tis  quiet  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  heard  you  mentiuii  just  now  something 
about  a  ‘jolly  wedding.’  I  am  sure  1  speak  tor 
Ellen  ns  well  as  myself,”  he  continued,  turning 
towards  her,  “  when  I  say  that  is  the  very  last 
thing  we  could  wish.” 

The  old  gentleman  shrugged  his  shouldei's 
again,  and  elevated  his  eyebrows. 

As  Ellen  said  nothing,  he  addressed  her 
pointedly,  and  asked,  “Are  these  your  wishes, 
my  dear  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  uncle,  I  —  I  think  so,”  said  the  girl, 
timidly,  “lam  sure  what  Frank  wishes  will 
be  ((iiite  right,  and  1  shall  be  led  by  him.” 

“  What  1  tiskcd  you,  my  dear,”  said  the  old 
gentleman,  quietly,  “  was,  if  it  were  i/our  wish 
that  your  marritige  should  be  a  very  quiet  one  1  ” 

“1  —  I  think  so,  uncle.  I  think  it  would  lie 
lictter,  uncle,  under  all  the  circumstances,  recol¬ 
lecting  Mrs.  BradstOi'k,  you  know.” 

“  \Vhat,  in  the  name  of  fortune,”  cried  the 
old  gentleman,  getting  very  red  in  the  face, 
“has  my  lodTOiceper  to  do  with  my  niece’s 
marriage  ?  You  have  heard  tliis  story,  Frank, 
1  suppose?  —  wc  will  discuss  it  later  on.  I 
want  you  to  advise  with  me  what  position  wc 
are  to  take  up  in  the  matter.  But  1  think  you 
will  say  that  the  idea  of  allowing  the  tact  of 
Mrs.  Bradstock’s  arrest  to  have  any  effect  on 
the  way  in  which  my  niece’s  marriage  is  to  be 
celebrated,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  preposter¬ 
ous.” 


“One  can  never  understand  how  much  we 
are  affected  by  these  things,  sir,”  said  Frank ; 
“  but  the  mere  fiict  that  Ellen  has  expressed  her 
desire  for  a  quiet  marriage,  should,  1  think,  set¬ 
tle  the  question.” 

“Sol  say,  sir — so  it  shall  I ’’said  the  old 
gentleman,  warmly;  “but —  Contbund  Mrs. 
Bradstock  I  I  wish  she  had  never  come  near 
the  place  1  ” 

Perfectly  conscious  that  he  was  suffering  un¬ 
der  an  acute  irritability,  and  that,  consequently, 
his  company  would  be  even  less  agreeable  than 
usual  to  the  young  couple,  Mr.  Womerslcy  beat 
an  early  retreat  from  the  drawing-room,  and  in 
the  privacy  of  his  own  ehanibcr  refreshed  him¬ 
self  with  a  stiff  glass  of  grog,  and  with  many 
reflections  on  the  superiority  of  the  generation 
to  which  he  belongM,  over  that  of  whom  his 
niece’s  intended  husband  might  bo  considered 
a  representative. 

“  I  suppose,”  said  the  old  gentleman  to  him¬ 
self,  “  it  was  that  visit  to  Australia,  and  the  pri¬ 
vations  which  he  there  went  through,  which 
have  altered  Master  Frank.  Ho  was  a  smart, 
cheery  chap  enough  before  he  went,  up  to  all 
manner  of  fun,  and  never  declining  to  bear  his 


share  in  any  mad-i  ap  scheme  which  might  have 
lieen  ]>r<qjosed.  But  now  he  is  older  than  1 
.'ini,  by  Jove  1  He  has  liecomc  rich,  and  dull, 
and  careworn,  and  pre-oceupied,  and,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  tight-listed  all  at  once.  The  one 
thing  in  which  he  is  not  altered  is  his  love  tor 
Ellen ;  and,  after  all,  that  is  all  1  care  about.” 

Meantime,  EUen  and  Frank,  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  had  resumed  their  usual  attitude. 

“  That  was  very  good  of  you  to  fall  so  readi¬ 
ly  into  my  wishes  regarding  the  absence  of  any 
thing  like  fuss  and  ceremony  at  our  wedding, 
dearest,”  said  Frank;  “I  knew  you  would  ap¬ 
preciate  my  feeling,  and  coincide  with  my 
wishes.” 

“  1  was  only  sorry  that  it  seemed  to  vex  un¬ 
cle  a  little,  Frank,”  said  Ellen ;  “  he  seemed  to 
have  set  his  heart  upon  something  ditferent.” 

“Ah,”  said  Frank,  “one  could  guess  what 
he  wanted;  Ixtlls  and  village  girls,  flowers 
strewn,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  tom-foolery  ! 
However,  he  has  agreed  to  let  us  have  our  way ; 
principally,  of  course,  because  you  asked  him. 
Now  there  is  one  more  thing  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  al)Out,  Nelly  —  a  most  important  matter, 
in  which  I  want  you  to  stand  by  me.” 

“  How  earnest  you  look,  Frank  !  ” 

“Not  more  earnest  than  the  occasion  war¬ 
rants,”  said  he ;  “  to  me  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or 
death.” 

“  Frank  1  what  can  you  mean  ?  ” 

“Not  that,  darling,”  said  he,  marking  the 
sudden  pallor  that  h^  overspread  her  counte¬ 
nance.  “  1  used  a  strong  phrase,  as  I  am  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  habit  of  doing.  What  I  mean 
is  this.  This  artifleial  life  is  killing  roe.  Ac¬ 
customed  as  I  have  lieen  to  say  and  do  what  I 
like,  unbound  by  any  conventionality,  unfet¬ 
tered  by  the  laws  of  iiolite  society,  to  have  to 
bow,  and  grin,  and  bend  and  acquiesce,  and  go 
through  all  the  wretched  forms  and  ceremonies 
prescribed,  is  more  than  I  can  bear ;  life  is  not 
worth  having  at  the  price.” 

“  How  do  you  propose  to  better  it  ?  ”  said 
Ellen. 

“  By  flying  from  it  altogether.  We  are  re¬ 
sponsible  to  no  one;  we  have  wealth,  health, 
strength,  and  plenty  of  money.  Let  us  enjoy 
these  to  our  utmost.  Let  us  fly  from  this  worltl 
of  dress,  dinner-giving,  ball-frequenting,  flat¬ 
tering,  lying,  and  go  abroad  to  some  place 
where  ”  — 

“  Where  the  people  do  and  say  exactly  the 
same  thing,  though  under  different  skies,  and 
in  a  dillcrent  language,”  said  Ellen. 

“Even  that,”  said  Frank,  “would  be  some 
relief,  so  let  us  go.” 

“  And  uncle,”  said  Ellen,  quietly,  “  who  is 
always  looking  forward  so  anxiously  to  our  all 
living  together  here,  and  making  the  last  days 
of  his  life  happy  ?  ” 

“  Our  absence  will  be  only  temporary,”  said 
Frank ;  “  I  dare  say  1  shall  soon  be  cured  of 
my  desire  for  wandering ;  and  he  could  come  to 
sec  us,  if  he  chose,  while  we  are  away.” 

“  He  is  an  old  man,”  said  Ellen,  “  and  unac¬ 
customed  to  travel ;  and  it  is  scarcely  likelv,  at 
his  time  of  life,  that  he  would  care  aliout  leav¬ 
ing  his  homc-<omfbrts  even  for  the  sake  of  be¬ 
ing  with  me.  However,  there  is  no  occasion  to 
discuss  this  matter  just  now ;  wc  can,  at  least, 
wait  until  to-morrow,  when  we  will  again  talk 
over  it.” 

When  Ellen  retired  to  her  room  that  night, 
she  pondered  long  and  earnestly  on  the  conver¬ 
sation  which  she  had  had  with  Frank. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  she  said  to  herself,  “  that 
his  desire  to  go  and  live  away  from  the  world  is 
so  stranTO,  so  unnatural;  but  one  would  have 
imagined  tliat  the  possession  of  those  very  things 
which  he  enumerated,  —  wealth,  health,  and 
strength,  —  would  have  attached  him  to  it.  I 
can  understand  that  the  scenes  which  he  has 
witnessed,  and  the  trials  which  he  has  gone 
through,  have  given  him  a  liad  opinion  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  .and  can  appreciate  Ids  desire  to 
avoid  any  ixvurrcnce  of  iKing  witness  to  such 
misery  and  degradation ;  but  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  our  future  lives  are  to  lie 
passed,  he  will  be  entirely  removed  from  any 
chance  of  the  kind. 

“  It  is  not  this  merely,  it  is  something  far 
more  powerful  which  is  acting  upon  Frank. 
He  is  no  longer  to  be  recognized  as  his  former 
self.  The  Frank  of  old  days  would  not  for  one 
instant  have  thought  of  proposing  to  me  to  live 
apart  from  my  uncle,  wffio  has  been  a  second 
father  to  me,  and  to  whose  kindness  1  owe  every 
blessing  which  1  possess. 

“Frank  of  former  days,  however  mnch  he 
hated  the  trickery  and  rascality,  the  hollow 
shams  and  emptiness  of  the  world,  would  have 
laughed  at  them,  knowing  his  perfect  ability  to 
keep  himself  out  of  their  reach,  and  would  not 
have  dreamed  for  an  instant  of  flying  from  them 
for  fear  of  contamination. 

“  Yet,  perhaps,”  said  the  girl,  “  I  am  doing 
him  an  injustice  all  this  while.  Perhaps  he  has 
lost  his  spirit  of  determination  in  the  sufferings 
which  he  has  undergone,  —  sufferings  which 
were  undertaken  for  my  sake ;  and  if  I  could 
only  feel  certain  that  he  trusted  me  entirely,  I 
should  be  happy.  But  there  is  in  his  manner  a 
curious  earnestness  about  things  which,  in  the 
old  days,  he  would  have  despised,  —  a  settled 
melancholy,  when  he  thinks  he  is  not  noticed, 
and  an  irritability  of  temper,  sometimes  so 
great  as  to  be  almost  beyond  his  control ;  all  of 
which  make  me  believe  that  he  is  suffering 
mentally  from  something  which  he  has  not  con¬ 
fided  to  us.” 

She  rose  as  she  finished  speaking,  and  rang 
the  bell  for  her  maid,  who  speedily  attended  on 
her. 


“  I  have  been  expecting  to  he  siiinmonvd  for  ■ 
some  time,  iiiadetuuiselle,”  said  the  girl,  a  smart 
French  lady’s-maid,  who  had  «Aiue  down  from 
London  some  time  previously. 

“Expeeting  it?"  said  Ellen.  “I  am  not 
later  than  usual,  am  I,  Pauline  ?  ” 

“No,  mademoiselle,  not  later;  bo*  you  set¬ 
tled  to  go  through  the  dresses  to-night.^ 

“  The  dresses  ?  ” 

‘I  Surely  mademoiselle  has  not  forgotten  the 
arrival  of  her  trousseau  from  Paris,  and  the 
beautiful  dresses  which  M.  Worth  has  sent  over 
for  her.” 

“  1  had  forgotten  it  for  the  time,”  said  Ellen  ;; 
“  but  I  am  very  glad  to  remember  it  now,  as  E 
don’t  feel  in  particularly  good  spirits,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  sight  of  the  dresses  will  rouse  me  a  lit¬ 
tle.” 

“  It  is  certain  to  do  that,  mademoiselle,”  said’, 
the  girl.  “But  how  strange  that  mademoiselle - 
should  not  be  in  spirits  just  before  her  imr-- 
riage  1  And  yet  I  don’t  know,”  she  added,  af¬ 
ter  a  moment’s  reflection,  and  in  a  lower  toinr, 
as  though  speaking  to  herself,  “  even  a  lover  it? 
England  seems  to  be  a  melancholy  animal.” 

They  went  into  the  dressing-rooms,  where 
the  dresses  had  been  spread  out  by  the  French 
woman,  and  shown  to  their  best  advantage  in 
true  artistic  skill. 

Pauline  was  enraptured,  and  seemed  as 
though  she  could  not  sufficiently  dilate  upon 
their  various  beauties.  But  Ellen  looked  at 
them  very  quietly,  and  though  she  praised  them, 
they  did  not  seem  by  any  means  to  cause  her 
excessive  delight,  or,  indeed,  to  dispel  the  som¬ 
bre  tone  of  her  thoughts. 

When  they  returned  to  the  bed-room,  she- 
wrapped  herself  in  her  dressing-gown,  and  sat 
buned  iu  thought,  while  Pauline  busied  herself 
in  brushing  her  mistress’s  hair. 

The  large  glass  before  which  Ellen  sat  was 
immediately  in  front  of  the  window.  The  blind 
was  drawn  down,  but  a  corner  of  it  had  caught, 
leaving  two  of  the  right-hand  lower  panes  un¬ 
covered. 

As  Ellen  looked  up  after  a  lengthened  rev¬ 
erie,  her  eyes  fell  upon  this  portion  of  the  win¬ 
dow. 

8hc  started,  looked  hard  again,  and  immedi- 
ately  sprang  to  her  feet, 

“What  is  the  matter  with  mademoiselle?” 
sahl  the  maid.  “  Oh,  that  horrid  blind !  let: 
me  ” — 

“No,”  said  Ellen,  interposing  liefore  thait 
portion  of  the  window ;  “  I  will  do  it  myself.  L 
will  pull  down  the  blind,”  said  she,  suiting  thc: 
action  to  the  wonl.  “  Now  get  to  lied ;  you. 
must  be  thoroughly  tired,  and  1  don’t  want  you. 
any  more.” 

“But  mademoiselle  is  not  yet  undressed,”' 
uiged  the  girl. 

“  I  can  manage  the  rest  very  well  myself,”’ 
said  Ellen.  “  Good  night.” 

She  hurried  the  girl  from  the  room,  locked' 
the  door  after  her,  and  immediately  rushed 
back  to  the  window. 

The  window  overlooked  a  long  green  turf 
path,  fringetl  on  either  side  with  high  bushes 
and  evergreens. 

In  the  bright  moonlight  she  saw,  at  the  far 
end  of  the  path,  a  man  walking  up  and  down, 
pacing  hurriedly  to  and  tro,  with  his  hands 
claspetl  behind  him. 

Ever  and  anon,  he  would  raise  his  arms 
alKive  his  head,  and  hold  them  high  in  the  air, 
while  the  moonlight  streamed  upon  his  up¬ 
turned  face. 

Then,  after  another  hurried  pacing  to  and 
fro,  Ellen  saw  F'rank  Scorrier — (or  she  knew  it 
was  he,  and  had  recognizetl  him  from  the  first, 
—  cast  himself  at  full  length  upon  a  rustic 
licnch  whii  h  stood  hard  by,  and  bury  his  face 
in  his  hands. 


—  Miss  Amenia  Watt,  of  Cincinnati,  has  re¬ 
cently  accepted  a  professorship  in  Monmouth 
(Ill.)  College. 

—  The  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  who  has  been  for  a  long  time  in 
delicate  health,  has  grown  so  mnch  Iceblcr  of 
late,  that  her  friends  feel  great  alarm  concern¬ 
ing  her.  She  is  residing  with  her  sister  in  Lon¬ 
don,  in  the  same  house  where  her  mother 
ri'cently  died. 

— Joseph  Burch  died  the  other  day  in  tho 
poorhouse  of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  in  his 
59th  year.  He  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  a  pauper  as  soon  as  he  reached  his 
legal  majority.  He  was  so  much  pleascKl  with 
it  that  he  followed  it  with  extraordinary  en¬ 
ergy  and  zeal  for  tliirty-seven  years,  and  would 
have  continued  it  much  longer  had  not  death 
interfered  with  his  laudable  ambition.  He  was 
eminently  qualified  by  nature  for  his  arduous 
calling. 

—  Mrs.  Sallie  Ward  Lawrence  Hunt,  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  is  reported  to  be  engaged  in  writing  a 
remarkable  book  (or  one  of  the  publishing 
houses  of  that  city,  to  be  entitled  “  The  History 
of  a  Belle.”  Manv  years  ago,  Mrs.  Hunt,  as 
Miss  Sallie  Wanl,  Wl  quite  a  social  reputation 
as  one  of  the  numerous  belle's  of  Kentucky,  and 
cnjoyctl  the  peculiar  local  honor  of  having  givi  n 
a  name  to  a  Skiuth-Westem  steamboat.  Her 
volume,  it  is  supposed,  therefore,  will  be,  at 
least  in  part,  antoniographical,  .and  her  many 
friends  and  tidmin-rs  claim  that  sh*  has  abun- 
dance  of  material  to  draw  upon  lor  sce  nes  .and 
exporieneea  of  picturesque  situation  and  vlvifi 
interest. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY 


TUE  FOUU-IN-IIAND  CLUB.  ST.  JAMES’S  STUEET,  LONDON. 


<3* 


SHAKER  EVANS  AT  HOME:. 


KVERY  SATURDAY. 
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TUE  IIEARTr  SUMMER. 

On !  Stay  not,  Swallov,  in  the  dnsky  South, 
Put  forth  aerosol  the  waters  without  fear ; 


lesKap.'  m 
the  bloss( 


lossoms :  Why  art  thou  not 


Thv  last  year’s  nest  awaits  thy  glad  tetum 
Close  by  her  lattice,  under  sheltering  caves : 
Beneath  it  soon  ■will  clustering  roses  bum. 

The  jasmine  feels  it  with  its  topmost  leaves. 

I  know  thy  secret ;  why  thou  niad’st  it  there, — 
That  thou  luight’st  sec  my  love  or  hear  her 
oft, 

vOr  ftvl  her  Itreath  upon  the  morning  air, 

Sweet  as  the  resets,  borne  with  it  aloft. 

llotr  faiixT  than  all  fairest  things  her  face, 
What  haniionv  moves  with  her  as  she  moves, 
'Thon  knowest ;  \)ut  not  her  last  and  tendcrest 
grace. 

Thou  hast  not  seen  her.  Swallow,  now  she 
loves. 

Here  in  this  spot  where  I  await  her  now, 

I  came  upon  my  Lady  unaware. 

And  saw  Heaven’s  promise  in  her  perfect  brow. 
Its  ripe  fulfilment  in  her  lips  and  hair; 

And  could  no  longer  hide  my  hitter  smart. 

But  turned  toward  her  with  a  passionate  cry, 
“  Oh,  Love  1  My  Lady  1  Thou  so  kind  of 
heart. 

Have  pity  on  me.  Love  me,  or  I  die.” 

A  moment's  sjmicc  she  turactl  her  head  away. 
While  all  my  flagging  pulses  ceased  to  beat ; 
The  smiling  skies  gn-w  ashen-hued  and  gray,. 
And  the  glad  sunshine  quite  forgot  its  heat. 

Tet  timorously  and  lingeringly  she  turned 
Again  ;  and'  her  long  look  iimn  me  fell. 

And  I  could  sec  where  the  brignt  color  burned 
In  either  cheek  and  mark  her  bosom’s  swell. 

This  saw  I,  Swallow — more  I  could  not  sec — 
For  round  my  neck  two  loving  amis  there 
clung. 

And  a  sweet  while  her  heart  beat  close  to  me. 
Her  golden  head  upon  my  bosom  hung. 

Nay,  once  more.  Swallow :  I  may  tell  thee  this. 
Be  this  thy  welcome  from  the  desolate  South. 
My  Ijody  turned  at  length  to  meet  my  kiss. 
And  trembling  kissed  me  on  my  trembling 
mouth. 

And  I  have  told  her,  and  she  doth  not  chide. 
How  all  my  fears  and  longings  thou  hast 
kno'wn. 

And  graciously  she  biddetli  me  confide 
This  last  sweet  secret  unto  thee  alone. 

•Oh !  lairgard,  if  thou  knew’st  what  sweets  she 
hath 

Hoarded  for  thee — what  smiles  thy  coming 
wait — 

Thou  would’st  not  loiter  on  thy  homeward 
path. 

Nor  let  my  summer  languish  for  its  mate. 

Joseph  Kxioiit. 

■ —  “  Aity  and  attractive  ”  are  the  adjectives 
applied  to  a  new  hearse  in  Indianapolis. 

—  Five  pcr.'ons  to  each  honsc  is  the  average 
number  developed  by  the  late  census  in  England. 

■— ‘Orasshopiiers  are  prematurely  chewing  all 
the  tobacco  in  the  fields  of  Connecticut,  and 
thus  cutting  oft'  the  smokers’  supply. 

—  Five  thousand  girls  arc  wanted  immedi¬ 
ately  to  do  housework  in  California  towns  and 
ten  times  that  numl»er  in  New  England  cities. 

— Summit,  Ohio,  has  lost  its  oldest  inha  bitant. 
Summit  had  ailed  him  for  a  lon^  time.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  summit  too  often. 

—  A  fortune  seeker  at  the  Forest  Hill  claim, 
Califomui,  abstractedly  picked  up  a  grimy 
lump  interfering  -with  his  operations,  and  ca.s- 
ually  glancing  at  it,  found  it  to  be  a  solid  nug¬ 
get  of  gold,  which,  'U'^hen  tested,  weighed  nine 
hundred  twenty-one  ounces,  of  which  seven 
hundred  arc  pure  gold. 

—  Some  ingenious  Yankee  has  invented  a 
process  by  which  maple  sugar  can  lie  made  out 
of  common  New  Orleans  molasses,  flavoring  it 
by  steaming  maple  woo<l.  A  contemporary 
says :  “  The  next  thing  we  are  looking  for 
from  that  land  of  prolific  ideas  is  a  process 
whereby  they  will  make  honey  from  c^-liver 
oil,  flavoring  it  with  beeswax.’’ 

—  The  German  Reichskanzler  seems  to  bo 
Hteadily  acquiring  the  character  of  a  ready 
joker in  public  opinion,  at  least — somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  that  jaunty  Cupid,  Lord 
Palmerston.  The  following  mot  is  making  the 
rounds  of  the  papers:  —  When,  at  the  peace 
^trcliminarics,  fhe  sum  of  milliards  —  which  now 
,-«wms  to  sit  so  lightly  on  France — was  men¬ 
tioned,  .Jules  FaiTe,  not  exactly  bursting  into 
tears  as  licfore,  vet  appeared  utterly  speechless 
with  horror.  lichen  he  had  recover^  from  his 
paroxysm,  all  he  could  say  was  that  “  even  if 
.one  were  to  count  from  the  time  of  Christ  till 
now,  one  could  not  manage  to  count  such  mi 
.enormous  sum.”  Upon  which  Bismarck  replied 
with  a  smile,  “  Don’t  let  that  distress  you.  I 
have  thought  of  that,  and  therefore  brought 
this  gentleman” — pointing  to  Bleichriidcr,  the 
.Jewish  banker  —  “with  me.  lie  counts  from 
ihe  creation  of  the  world.” 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 

Auh.  :<o. 

Financial. 

London.— Consols,  9JH;  U.  8.  5-20's,  1802,  93;  do.  lO'^. 

FRANKroKT.  — I''.  S.  5-20’8,  1862, 96. 

Srw  Yoiut.— Cold.  112H;  1'.  8.  6’s,  1881,  118K;  5-20’8, 
1862,  114K;  do.  1867.  113K. 

COHMEBCIAL. 

Livmpool.  —  Cotton,  mlddllnK  iipl.mds,  9Kd. 

Xaw  York.  — Cotton,  mlddUnx  uplands,  19hc.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wboat,  $1.38  @  1.14. 

CniCAco  — Sprint;  wheat,  $1.2914  (No.  2). 

Auk.  31. 

FlN.tNClAL. 

London.— Consols,  93  H;  U.  8.  5-'20'8,  1862,  £314;  do.  1867, 
92H. 

Frankfort.  —  C.  8.  5-20’s,  1862, 9554. 

JJRW  York.- Gold.  113;  C.  S.6’«,  1881, 118H;  5-20’9,  1862. 
114K;  do.  1867.  lUH. 

Commercial. 

Liverpool.  — Cotton,  mlddllnK  uplands,  9Hd. 

Xew  York.  — Cotton,  mlildlliiK  iiplmds,  19Hc.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  $1.39  @  1.44. 

Chicago.  —  SpiiiiB  wheat,  $1.1114  (Xo2). 

Sept.  1. 

Financial. 

London.- Consols,  93S;  V.  8.  5-20'8, 1%'2,  93*4 ;  do.  1867, 

Frankfort.- r.  8. 5-20's,  1862, 95K. 

Xew  York.— Gold,  113;  V.  S.  6'8,  1881  11814;  5-20'8, 
1862,  114  K;  do.  1867,  113*4. 

Commercial. 

Liverpool,  —cotton,  mlddlina  uplands,  9*4d. 

Xew  York.— Cotton,  miiltllink  uplands,  19Hc.;  re<l  wln- 


>RK.— Cotton,  miiltllinK  uplands,  1! 

ter  wheat,  $1.37  &  1.44. 

0.— Spring  wheat,  $1.1114  (So.  2). 


Sept.  2. 

Financial. 

London.  —  Consols,  93  H;  r.  8.  .’i-TO's,  1862,  93  H;  do. 
1867  92*4. 

Sew  York.  — Gold,  113;  r.  8.  6'8,  1881,119;  5-20'8,  1862, 
11414;  do.  1867.  11314. 

Commercial. 

Liverpool.- Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9*4d. 

Sew  York.— Cotton,  nihidllnK  uplands,  19*iv.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  $1.40  &  1.44. 

Chicago.- Spring  whe.at,  $1.0HS  (So. 2). 

Sept.  4. 

Financial. 

London.— consols,  9314;  U.  8.  5-29’s,  1862,  9314;  do. 
1867,  97*4. 

Frankfort.  — C.  8.  .V20's,  1862, 

SEW-YoEK.-Gold,  I13H ;  C.  N.  6'9, 1881, 119;  5-20's,  1862, 
11414;  do.  1867,  114. 

Commercial. 

Liverpool.— Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9*4d. 

Sew  Y’ork.  — Cothin,  niiddUng  uplands,  191>c;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  $1.40  (i  1.4.5. 

Chic  AGO.  —  .Spring  wheat,  $1.11  (So.  2). 

Sept.  S. 

Finakciau 

London.- Consols,  93H;  C.  8.  5-20's;  1862,  9314;  do. 
1867, 92  K. 

Sew  Y-okk.— Gold,  113S;  r.  8. 6's,  1881, 119;  5-20'8,  1862, 
11414;  do.  1867,  114. 

Commercial. 

Liverpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9*46. 

Sew  YoBK.—Cotton,middling  uplands,  20c.;  red  winter 
wheat,  $1.40  @  1.46. 

Chicago.— Spring  wheat,  $1.1214  (So.  2), 


— -  “  Old  Alie,”  the  war  eagle  of  the  Eighth 
Wisconsin  Regiment,  is  still  tenderly  cared  for 
at  Madison  ;  and  last  week  was  taken  to  Racine 
to  attend  the  re-union  of  the  boys  of  Company  K. 

—  The  carrying  off  of  children  by  gypsies, 
sounds  more  like  romantic  .itory  than 'solier  fact. 
Still,  we  learn  from  the  Illinois  papers  that 
W.  H.  Leib  of  Quincy  has  lost  his  son  Freddie, 
a  child  of  five  years,  in  that  way,  and  offers 
one  thousand  dollars  reward  for  information 
which  will  lead  to  the  recovery  of  the  boy,  who 
has  licen  missing  since  last  June. 

—  In  the  West,  mronants  still  persevere  in 
their  efforta  to  break  their  necks  without  any 
thing  like  adequate  success.  Charles  Fisher 
made  an  a.<cent  from  Columbus,  O.  a  few 
days  since,  in  a  hot-air  balloon,  which  caught 
fire  while  he  was  at  an  elevation  of  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  feet,  perfonning  upon  the  trapeze  in  the 
cords  bcloiv,  entirelv  unconscious  of  his  danger. 
Fortunately  the  balloon  burned  so  slowly  that 
it  descended  gradually,  the  reckless  adventurer 
alighting  in  entire  safety  on  the  top  of  a  slaugh 
ter-house,  near  the  end  of  the  Hocking- Valley 
Bridge  over  the  Scioto  River. 

Bcenett’s  CocoAiNE  stops  falling  of  the 
hair. 

Children  often  l(x>k  pale  and  sick  from  no 
other  cause  than  having  worms  in  the  stomach. 
Brown’s  “  Vf.rmifuob  Comfitb  ”  vvill  destroy 
worms  without  injury  to  the  child. 

Children  having  worms  require  immeiliate 
attention,  as  neglect  of  the  trouble  often  causes 
prolonged  sickness. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  .Jackson,  State  Assayer 
of  Massachusetts,  ivho  is  the  most  undoubted 
authorinr,  after  an  analysis  of  our  Port  Wine, 
says,  “  1  find  no  adulterating  ingredients,  and 
consider  it  suitahle  fur  medicinal  and  general 
use.”  Perkins  &  Stern,  California  Wines. 

Fitted  and  Furnished  mean  a  great  deal, 
but  most  travellers  in  this  country  are  ready  to 
endorse  the  statement  that  the  American 
Hodbb,  Boston,  is  fitted  with  all  needed  con¬ 
veniences,  and  furnished  in  accordant^!  with 
the  demands  of  the  most  exacting. 

Facts  for  the  Ladies.  —  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
A.  Monaghan,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  used 
her  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Machine  since  1861. 
During  the  war  she  stitched  forty  blouses  a  day 
of  eight  hours,  averaffing  about  sixteen  dollars 
a  wedc ;  since  then  she  has  stitched  from  thirty 
to  thirty-six  linen  coats  a  day.  L^t  year,  in 
three  months,  she  stitched  1274  linen  coats, 
earning  $180.40,  besides  doing  her  own  house¬ 
work  and  tending  her  baby.  She  tvould  use  no 
other  mafliinc. 


Applications  for  .ViIvcrtisiiiK  f^ontnu:*'M 
111  Every  Sati  kuay,  The  .\tlantio  JIontiily,  The 
Sortii  -American  Review,  nml  Oii:  Yocng  Folks, 
except  In  Sew  York  Gily  shoulil  he  aililresseil  to  GKO. 
tv.  C.\KR,  124  Tremont  Street,  lloston.  In  Sew  York 
City  applieiillons  should  be  made  to  KK  GR.VND 
ItKNKDICT,  So.  37  Park  Row,  who  Is  our  Special 
Advertising  Keprescntallve  for  Sew  York  City. 

J.IIUKS  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  I’ubUsbeis. 


Four  Good  Books. 


MADAME  ECIIWAnTE^S  XEW  yOVEL, 

THE  WIFE  OF  A  VAIIV  MAIV. 

DY  T1IE  AtTlIOIl  OF 

Gold  and  Xaiue,  Itlrth  and  Xlducatlon, 
Guilt  and  Innoivnce. 

Cv(*.  rapcr,$l.00;  UluUi, 

**  The  book  is  an  athnirabfe  one,  and  raises  our  opinion 
of  thetale%itsof  the  SireilUh  novelist.  She  is  very  utilike 
Fredtika  Bremer^  and  has  much  more  juneerful  conception 
of  certain  phases  of  life  than  that  good  Koman  ever  at¬ 
tained,  but  her  books  hare  the  same  tlomestie  metits,  and 
desene  their populanti/.”-^»i)\iii^(i{ili\  Hepublican. 


LIFE  ly  Ay  lysAys  asvlum. 

BEIIIIVD  the:  bars. 

l6tiio.  Cloth.  $2.00. 

**  Many  trorks  upotf  the  treatment  proper  for  insane  pa¬ 
tients  hare  beet!  puhlisheil ;  but  never,  we  believe,  until  now, 
has  one  been  protlucetl,  so  teell  calculated  by  its  details  to 
promote  the  essential  benefit  of  those  whose  state  so  strongly 
appeals  to  the  Hceliest  sympathies  of  mankind** 


ESSAYS  Oy  THE  PJiiyciPLES  OF  TASTE, 

ART; 

Its  Laws,  and  the  Reasons  for  them.  Col¬ 
lected,  t’onaldcrcd,  and  .trranged,  for  gencr.il  and 
educalionnl  purisises.  Hy  Sami  el  I’.  Lung,  Coun- 
sellor-at-Lnw,  Stmlent  of  the  English  Royal  Academy, 
and  PupU  of  the  laic  Gilbert  Stuait  Xew^ton,  R.  .V. 
12mo,  Cloth,  with  Steel  Engravings  and  Wood  Cuts, 
$3.00. 

Hon.  Geo.  It.  Emerson  ih  a  note  to  the  author  says:  — 
I  beliete  that  anu  ptrum  nho  tlmlt  carrfuUy  read  it 
Koutd  so  undertland  the  principle,  and  have  hi,  eye,  opened 
to  the  beauliu  of  art,  that  he  tcould  nerer  loot  upon  a  pic¬ 
ture,  a  ilatue,  or  a  noble  building,  trilhoiit  more  inlerett 
and  a  higher  poieer  of  appreciating  and  enjoying  it.’’ 


Br  TUE  AUTHOR  OF  "CREDO.'’ 

THE  SIVORD  AT\’D  CiARIVIENT ; 

Or,  Ministerial  Culture.  Ity  Rev.  L.  T.  Town¬ 
send,  D.D.,  Professor  In  Boston  'Ilieolngical  Semi¬ 
nary.  16mn.  (Toth,  $l..'i0. 

The  layman  who  Hill  study  thit  book  carefully  trill  be 
able  lo  form  a  more  correct  climate  tf  hi,  pastor’,  ter- 
mont  than  can  be  done  trilhout  it,  and  every  preacher  itho 
Kilt  lead  it  cannot  fait  to  tee  hoio  retigiou,  tubjeet,  mutt  be 
presented  in  modern  lime,  to  meet  moilem  want,.  The 
Publidier,  have  spared  no  pain,  or  ejrpenK  in  produring 
Ihe  Kort  in  a  readable,  compact,  and  elegant  form. 


•.•Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Sewsdealers, and  sent 
by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  ut  price, 

LEE  &  SHEFABD,  Publishers,  Boston. 
LEE,  SHEFABD,  &,  DILLINOHAU, 
IVR.V  VOBK. 

^IR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

The  Story  of  his  IJIb.  By  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie. 
With  Portraits  and  lUustrallons.  1  voL  12mo.  Cloth,  $2.00. 

"This  book  supplies  a  want  that  mnst  long  have  been 
felt  by  many  admlreis  f  the  founder  of  the  modem  novel. 
Biographies  have  appeared  In  large  numbers:  but  they 


niograpniea  uppcaieii  iii  large  numoers:  our  iney 

have  either  been  loo  bulky  or  too  brief.  Dr.  Mackenzie, 
however,  b.is  struck  the  happy  medium  Id  a  very  pleas¬ 
antly  written  memoir,  nill  enough  to  contain  all  that  the 
majority  care  to  or  need  know,  and  yet  not  too  illffuse, 
being  compi'lsed  within  five  lumilrcd  octavo  pages,  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  who  feel  any  Interest  at  all  In  the  man  —  and 
who  does  not? — Rum  reading  It  cai'efiiUv  thntugb.  The 
work  Is  founded  upon  Lockhart’s,  and  into  It  havo  been 
woven  all  recent  incidents  and  anecdotes  that  .•.eemed 
worthy  of  preservaUon,  and  much  newly  printed  material, 
among  which  may  be  noted  Miss  Edgeworth’s  lung-lost 
letter  on  the  pulillcstlon  of  Waverty,  authenticated  by 
berself,  and  Scott’s  coirespondence  on  Mr.  £.  Bird’s  |ialnt- 
Ing  of  the  batUe  of  Chevy  Chase.’’- /’Ai'ta.  Inquirer. 

“James  R.  Osgooil  *  Co.,  of  this  city,  contributed  to 
the  Scott  Centennial  ’.sir  Walter  Scott:  Uic  Story  of 
his  Life,’  from  the  pi'n  of  Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  the  lit¬ 
erary  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Preu,  one  of  the  best  In- 
fbrmed  men  In  regard  to  English  literature  on  .this  con¬ 
tinent.  TTie  writer’s  belief  that  a  fbU  bRt  not  dilfUse, 
reliable  os  well  as  popular  biography  of  tho  author  of 
Waverly,  wonlit  be  aceeptahle  to  tlie  nubile,  waa  not  a 
mistaken  one,  and  he  has  carried  out  Ills  Ideas  In  these 
respects  with  great  sklU  and  nlilUty,  While  ho  has  taken 
Lockhart’s  vidnmlnons  work  os  the  basis  of  bis  produc¬ 
tion,  be  has  availed  himself  of  every  re|>ntnhlt  suhseqiicnt 
biographer's  material,  and  much  that  Is  original  and  Inter- 
esUng  of  his  own,  to  furnish  what,  alVer  careful  perusal, 
we  believe  to  he  the  very  host  I.lfc  of  Scott,  suited  for 
popular  reaillng,  heretofuro  published.  The  puhllsliers 
have  done  full  Jnstloe  to  the  work,  which  la  elegantlv 
prlnted  and  Ixmnd,  and  la  Illustrated  with  various  steel 
plates,  Including  portraits  of  Scott,  his  wife,  ami  of  Ids 
second  daughter,  with  sundry  appropriate  woodcuts.’’- 
Boston  Time. 


i^HARLES  READE’S  TERRIBLE 

temptation.  ‘  It  will  rank  with  the  most  power- 
fill  and  fhscinnting  works  of  Its  author.  This  is  only  another 
way  of  saying,  that.  In  the  qualities  of  plot  and  dramatic 
Incident,  and  Intensity  of  passion  and  force  of  narration, 
it  Is  aa  great  a  itorv  as  any  man  now  living  has  written.’’ 
—  Borion  Daily  AavertiKr. 


*t*  For  sale  by  all  Itoeksellers.  Sent  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  prlec  by  the  Puhllsliers, 

JAMES  It.  GSGOOl)  *  CO.,  Boston. 


GOLDEN  ROBIN] 


*  W.  O.  PERKINS. 

If  yon  need  a  Sew, SCHOOL.  MUSIC- BOOK,  do 
not  weary  yourself  by  Imiking  over  a  lung  list,  but  send  at 
once  for  this  fiivurito  collection  of  beautlfol  School 
Sungs. 

It  will  not  disappoint  yon.  ' 

Price  SO  CentH, 

Sent,  i>ost-pald,  on  receipt  of  .abovo  pvloe. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boaton. 
C.  H.  DIT30N  &  CO.,  New  York, 

Choice  List  for  Musical  Societies. 

TEN  SPLENDID  CANTATAS; 

AS  THE  HART  PANT.S.  Mendelssohn.  38cts. 

COME  LET  US  SING.  “  38 

HYMN  OF  PRAISE.  «  50  “ 

NINETY-EIGHTH  P.SALAI.  “  7.-. 

SPRING.  From  Haydn’s  Seasons,  .50  '■ 

SONG  OF  THE  BELL.  Romberg.  75  •’ 

MORNING.  Reiss.  .50  " 

ST.  CECILIA’S  D.VY'.  A'.an  Brec.  $l  00 

WOMAN  OF  S.YMARIA.  Bennett.  1  ,50 

MAY  QUEEN.  1  OO 

Sent,  pnst-palil,  for  llio  above  price. 

LiljenU  (liscount  to  Societies. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 

piTahtg^ 

American  Chromes. 

JUST  I?UIIL,ISIIED; 

Madonna  (life  size),  r.f.er  MuilUo.  Size,  20'S  x  2.5,'.'. 
1'1'lec,  $20. 

Tho  IVayaido  Inn,  after  Thomas  Hill.  Size,  26  x  IS. 
Price,  $15. 

Trout,  4  Companions,  after  George  S.  Cass,  .klze, 
I’ickerel,!'  24x11.  Price,  e-acli,  $7..50. 

Oeaaert,  No.  1,4  ComiMnlnns,  after  R.  1).  Wilkie, 
llessert.  No.  2,  f  Size,  10'»  x  15.  Price,  c.ach,  $5. 

Oessort,  No.  3,  after  C.  P.  Ream.  Size,  10  x  12. 
Price,  $5. 

Tlio  New-Enelanil  .School-House,  after  Miss  A. 
51.  Gregory. 

Tlie  Lok  Cabin,  after  .1.  H.  Gregg. 

Compaiiliius.  .Size,  18x13.  Price,  c.ach,  $5. 

Naatnrtlons,  4  Companions,  .ifter  JIIss  Christ.  Chip- 
Petunias,  j  lin.  Size,  12xl:i.  Price,  r.ich,  $2. 


IS  PREPAIIATIOS: 

Kaufinann’a  American  Painting  Booh.— 
'llie  .\rt  of  Pninling,  or  of  Iinitallng  tho  EITccts  of  Color 
In  Sature.  AVlth  Illustrations  executed  in  colors.  By 
Tbcisl.  K-aiiftnann.  40.  Price,  $5. 

PRANG'S  AMERICAN  GHR0M08, 

Imperials,  Album  Cards, 
EEWAEDS  OF  MEEIT,  ILLUMINATED  TEXTS 
FOE  DAY  AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS,  cto., 

are  for  sale  at  oil  res|ieclnbln  Art-stores  throughout  tllii 
world.  But  not  nil  CliroinoH  oHered  for  anhs 
are  PRANG’H  AMERICAN  CHROMO.S,  nmll 
we  would  Ihoreforit  request  llioso  desiring  to  buy  our 
Chromns  lo  examine  lllle  and  tr.ade-mark  before  purchas¬ 
ing. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  wlU  ho  mailed,  grm- 
tls,  lo  any  atldress,  on  receipt  of  postage  stamp. 

L.  PRANG  &  CO., 

BOSTON,  MLA.S8. 

BRYANT’^OTYSSEY~6i^ HOMEM” 

UOMER’8  ODYSSEY.  Ti.msl.ried  Into  English  Nhnk 
verso,  liy  William  Cullen  Biitant.  First  volmne. 
BoyalSvo.  Uniform  with  Bryant’s ’’ Iliad.”  $5.00.  tVol. 
2,  completing  the  work,  wiP  he  published  next  winter.] 

51r.  Bryant  has  employe<I  the  same  method  and  form  in 
translating  ’’  The  Odyssey  ’’  that  he  used  In  bis  Iransla- 
llon  of  tho  Iliad,  which  has  won  the  heaitlest  com¬ 
mendations  of  the  best  critics  In  Europe  and  America 
ns  the  most  satisfactory  English  rendering  oflha  Iminoi  ial 
Greek  epic.  His  lescnt  work  Is  of  an  ciunlly  high, 
order  of  me  ,  and  will  doiililless  be  accepted  os  Ihe 
standard  English  version  of  ’*  'The  Odyssey." 

*,*  For  sale  In- oU  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  <.n  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  Co., 

Publlshera,  Boston. 

CDCiinU  Urockrry nnd  Olnaw 

rncnun  |inlnM,Wnre,Porc«iaiii-de- 

Torre,  Knnmclled  Toilet  Ware,  Ciispadores, 
Parlor  .dirlttoonaj’arian  Statnettes  and  Vas- 
ea,  Sllver-l’lated  Ware,  Cutlery,  and  GenMsm 
Htndy  Lanipa,  :ind  other  useftil  and  ornamental  gui.ils 
for  Buie  wliflb-snl''  and  retail  hv 

O.  It.  STEOMAN  &  CO., 

120  Siiniinor  8t.,  ror.  IIIrIi  St.,  ItoatoB. 


IMAGIC 


FOR  THE  PARLOR.  Semi 
slami)  for  a  Price-List.  HARTZ 
JIAGIC  BEPOsrrOltY,  743  Broad- 
way,  New  York. 


CHARLES  REAOF.’S  GREAT  STORY, 

A  Terrible  Temptation 

Author’s  Etiition. 

PajK-r,  30  Cents.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

JAMES  E.  OSUOOD  &  CO.,  Fnblishen,  Boston. 


THEA-NECTAR 


EViillY  SATURDAY, 


September  23,  1871.] 


“ISN’T  IT  BEAUTIFUL?” 

whittIemore’s 

Washstand  Cornice, 


(Patentwl  September,  1870.) 

T)e»iinie,l  to  prolcrt  walls  from  the  spalleilnit  of  water 
wlillr  wnshiii!.'.  It  not  onlv  ser'  es  as  a  coini'lute  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  wall,  but  makes'  the  washstand 

A  BEAl'TIKVL  AUTICLK  Ob’  Kl’ltXlTURE. 
Attacheil  to  the  (!omlee  are  two  arms  awlnf-'lnit  on  a 
pivot,  to  wlileli  mav  l)e  added  a  Lambrequin  of  either 
Aliislin,  Rep,  or  Ijtec  :  or  the  arms  can  be  swung  out  and 
used  as  a  TtlWKL  It.W'K. 

Klegant  designs  In  W.alnut  .and  .\sli,  with  mottled  wood 
i,mauicnls,  hung  wlih  rich  Lace  Curtains. 

Of  Klal»orat«  Pattern  .  .  .  .  •  #3.00 

Saiiie,  tvitliiiiit.  CiirtaiiiH  .  .  .  •  S.OO 

Sent  to  anv  part  of  the  count rv  on  receipt  of  amount 
Liberal  illscount  to  the  trade.  All  oiilcrs  aildreSsed  to 

LORD  &  TAYLOR, 

SOLE  ACEXTS, 

Corner  llroatlwar  &  UOth  Street,  New  York, 


DO  TxDIIlt  OWIV  PKlIVTIKCj  ! 

With  a  Novelty  Job  Prliitlnj;  Press. 

Jfgiiattf  to  the  lliisinesM  ttttice. 

^  '*  he  '!*"*'  eijtclent  nislruc- 

insirnelite  anr.iseineni  in  tlie 


TE.V  SET  OF  NEW  DESIGN.  Manufactured  by  REED  &  B.VRTON. 

•fha  abtve  Illustration  repreaents  .a  now  design  of  Tea  Service  manuihetured  by  UEED  .t  U.VllTON,  T.mstox,  M.tss.,  who  ahto  manntactnre  line  ELECTBO-PLATED 
T.VBLE  W.VItU  of  eve.ry  ilcscrlpilon.  The  coniMiiailon  of  a  C'.VLL-llELL  with  one  of  the  idcces  just  introduced  bv  them  they  have  .apidlnl  to  this  set. 

When  \/o  reineni.'K'r  III  It  liEEIl  A"  U.Vltl'ON' have  lieen  estahlished  nearly  lltly  vears,  ami  during  that  time  have  priMluceil  gissls of  the  vidue  of manv  millions  of  dollars  — 
coals  wUlcli  liai  u  ea.|,i."i>  I  the  t.-si.  of  years  of  servlec,  :m  thous amis  of  oar  .Vinertean  houses  c.aii  testily, —any  thing  being  said  of  the  iiuuhty  .seems  entirely  iiuneeessarv.  Thev 
Iraio  ttUvi:ia.n'.s  at  iliu  lacioiio',  Taatiitcn,  It.ass,  anu  at  No.  a,  Slaideu  Eaue,  New  Voik. 


Theodore  Winthrops  Works. 


Xcorlf/  lieatltf  ! 


COUNT  ST.  GERMAIN’S 


-V  BOOK  OF  VEK.SE.  By  AVilli.vji  MTxTEIt.  1  vol. 
Mmo.  $1  .10. 


TKADE  MARK. 

Generates  appetite.  Improves  digestion,  ami  bv.lts  gen¬ 
tle  aetion,  regulates  the  system,  thus  precl'uding  all 
recourse  to  ineilleinc.  .V  small  |M>rlioii  ini.aeil  w  lih  onll- 
nary  ten  imparts  to  It  a  delicious  anminiie  flavor.  Vs.sl 
alone.  It  is  an  excellent  suhsiltnie  for  ordinarv  ten,  ami 
ailmirably  suileil  to  those  with  whose  eonstitiillisls  Chi¬ 
nese  Teas  do  not  agree.  Sidd  by  all  Druggisis.  sq  le 
Agents  lor  the  I'nheil  states, 

EDWARDKS  &  RITSSKLI,. 

No.  38  Vesey  iStreet,  New  York. 


NKV  POPULAR  EDITION. 


MAXPFACTrnERS’  IVAHEIlOrSB, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

JOSEPH  GILIJITT  &  SONS. 
HEXRY  OAVEN,  Sole  AKenf- 


A  collection  of  Poetry  for  the  Young,  sclecteil  and 
edited  by  John  tiuKEXLKAr  IViiittiek,  with  an  Intniduc- 
tory  Essay  by  bim.  I’rofli.sely  lllustratcil  with  handsome 
Engravings.  Snudl  i|uaitu  muslin,  lievelleil  and  gilt,  $3. 


Eleffaiitty  Bound  in  Ornamrntal  Cloth. 
Price,  91.00  a  roluaie. 


GROUPS 

OP 

STATUAEY, 

BY  JOHN  ROGERS. 

From  #10  to  #"5  each. 
These  will  be  deltTercd  at 
railm.ad  station  In  the  I'nited 
States  free  of  expense,  t  n  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  price.  Enclose 
sLamp  for  Illnstraled  Cata¬ 
logue  .ami  Price-List  to 
JOHN  ROr.ER.S. 

212  Fihh  -Vv.,  Xew  York. 


Rimmers  Perfumery. 

f  PARIS,  LONDON,  &.  BRUSSELS. 

Sold  by  all  DruBXiatH. 

Oriental  Ascersor, 

for  sprinkling  Perfhmes  on  the  Iiamlker- 
clilel,  m  apai'inienis,  slek-i.Mims,  Ac.,.V:c. 
S|ieeial  Itepix'senlalltes  f.ir  the  I'niteil 

“''kDWAKDES  *  KPSSEEE. 
38  VeKcy  Street,  New  York. 


J.VMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO. 
PubllsherN,  Bowton. 


IX  FIVE  VOLUMES. 


THEA-NECTAR 

I  IB  A  PURE 

Black  Tea 


Cecil  Dreeme.  With  Biographical  Sketch  by  Geo. 
William  LT'Etis. 


John  Brent. 

Canoe  and  Saildle. 


Efiwin  BrothertofT. 
Life  in  tile  Open  Air. 


Green  Tea  Flavor. 

%ir  MmL**  WARRANTED  TO  SUTT 
3  TASTES. 

jtQj.  Sale  Everywhere, 

And  *)r  sale  Wlu.lesale  only  by  the 

6REAT  ATUNTIG  &  PACIFIC  TEA  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  .M08.  No.  8  Church  St.,  N.Y. 

Smdfor  Thm-Nectar  Circular. 


'*  Winthrop  wrote  freely  n.s  a  man  of  the  world,  yet 
purely  a.s  a  woman.  Tliere  Is. Lash  In  his  fashl.mable  men, 
esprit  In  his  line  la.llr.s,  his  *  satirical  nigue  ’  Is  old  and 
Utter,  an.l  Ids  ominon  clay  Is  rough  and  gritty ;  yet  he 
never  lets  fall  a  w.ird  unw.irihy  .if  Ids  high-loiicd  mind 
an.l  rirtmius  soul.  Tliere  Ls  trageily  In  his  ehapters;  sin, 
remorse,  ilcsiudr,  retribatlun,  are  then!  tiMi;  hut  they  are 
not  all,  they  are  not  even  greatest;  h.inor,  love,  the  wls- 
ilom  which  Is  above  tlie  ‘  children  of  this  w.iilil,’  are  there, 
and  arc  ascendent.”  —  Tom  FoLto  in  Bostun  TrOMScript. 


PERFECTED  1371. 

Nonlton  Rolls) 

Most  Bumble; 

Spiral  Cop, 

EcMieHt  Work- 
*nK; 

Cirveil  Clamp, 

HoMs  Firmest; 

Tlie  Cheapest, 

^  The  Best, 
,  _  TRY  IT. 

providence  tools  COMPANY. 
Warren  igt.,  N.  Y„  and  Prov.,  R.  I, 


Reduction  of  Prices 

TO  CONFORM  TO 

KKDrCTION  OF  DITTIES. 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers 

BY  GETTTING  UP  CLUBS. 

fiend  f.ir  onr  Xcw  Price  List  anti  a  (Tub  Form  will 
arcoinpany  it  containing  frill  dinwtliins— making  a  largo 
saving  to  consumers  ami  remi'.neratlvo  to  cluh  organizers. 

THE  OBEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  A  33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  .VHJ  New  York. 


"•John  Brent*  Is  a  gasi  story,  slmpb’ as  a  story,  and 
its  descriptions  and  portraitures  of  clLamctcr  .are  all  fresh 
as  nature  and  Ulh.  Die  author’s  ohservation  w:ls  kes'n. 
Ills  memory  goal,  so  tb.at  be  puls  the  people  he  met 
Into  bisiks,— their  manners,  language,  an.l  charaeter- 
islics.  Just  as  they  Uvcl  an.l  muval.  It  Is  llic  creati.in  of 
genius.  Its  spirit,  ilash,  and  moving  vitality  Is  unsur- 
passctl.  The  whole  taiok  sparkles  with  a  fresh  style,  and 
exhibits  three,  lire,  anil  freedom.”— Cuurasit. 


^  tBADT!  mark. 

SOUPS  and  B«!ef  Tea  for  THE  M  11,1.10 

.Slreiigihening  Xoiiiishmenl !  Ecoiioinv  hi  h...i 
keeping!  I.IEBIG’.S  CDMPAXY’ri  E.YTKACT  OF 
ME.VT,  recommenileil  by  the  faculty,  iwriveil  ilic  IilglH  ^t 
prizes  at  Paris,  Havre,  .tnisleritaiii,  and  Ibai  Is  .sii|i|  licil 
III  the  British,  Freiicb,  Itussian,  Prussian,  and  U.  S.  i:,.v- 
ernmeiiis.  None  gi'miine  wtihnul  the  .signature  of  B.l  IS¬ 
ON  LIEBIG,  the  Inventor  on  ei  cry  jar.  .Vgents  m 
San  Francisco,  (TIl'llUII  .t  CL.MtK;  Xew  Orleans, 
E.  J.  HARl'  .k  CO.  licneral  Ageiils,  J.  MILHAU’S 
SOXfi,  183  Briiailway.  Xew  Y.sk, 


SPIRAL  GEAR.  Q 


Cy*  For  sale  by  all  Uaik.sellers  and  Xcwsdealers. 

J.llES  R,  OSGOOD  i  COi,  Poblishen, 

BOSTON. 


iiill  A  MONTH!  EMPUOYJIENT ! 

oAeASF  Extni  Iniinceinents  I 

APreininin  HORSE  anil  VVAGON  for  .\gcnls. 

We  desire  to  eiiii'l.y  agents  f.  r  a  term  id  seieir 
rears,  to  sell  the  Buckeye  520.011  .shuttle  Sewing  llachtm-ij 
It  makes  a  stitch  allLo  on  Isiih  sides,  and  Ls  the  best  low-, 
luiceil,  Ilcense.1  m.achine  in  the  worlil.  W.  .\.  HEN-^ 

DERSON  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  Si.  Umis,  Jl.i,, 


WAXTEDjAgents  for  “PI,  AIN  HOME  TALK.’* 
The  best  selling  siihscriptioit  Issik  ever  iiuhlislie<L 
Exclusive  territory  given  anil  .Vgents  protected  therein. 
B.  R.  STURGE8,  M  Washington  fit.,  Room  IS,  Bostun. 


IMPORTANT  TO  LA- 
I  DIES.  -  Blr.1  Cages  kept 
pcrfccilv  clean  ami  free  from 

gin  by  using  the  Excel- 
P’alent  Waterpr.sif 
ae-Mat.  Highly  rei-om- 
lendal  by  oU  who  h.ave 
nsal  them.  Keeps  the 
bint  In  health  ami  s<mg. 
^ikl  hr  J.  Becker  3t 
'  Co.,  1110  Btigwlway; 
Relcke  A  S.>n,  9  Bow- 
diitn  Sq.,  Boston,  and 
all  ilrnggists  *  house- 
ftirnlsliers.  Whole- 
:  sale,  SCHEXCK  .V  Co., 
26!i'v  Pearl  St.,  X.  Y. 


TJIFLES,  SHOT-GUNS,  REV«»i,VERS,  w|Hn 
■■l  Material.  Write  f..r  Price-Ust  loGItEA  I  HtTs 
TERX  tiUX  WORKS,  Plttsbarg,  P.a.  Anny  Wuiis, 
Revolvers,  Jcc.,  bought  or  tradal  l.r,  Affmls  leau'ssJ. 


Read  what  In  nald  of  It. 

Bv  tesling  It  myself,  and  by 
having  others  tesi  It  tn.iroiigh- 
ly,  I  have  veriflal  the  inith  of 
lul  that  was  sai.I  to  me  in  Its 
pi  alsi'.  It  Is  not  simply  a  gasl 
thing  J  It  Is  the  most  remarka- 
Ible  of  the  glycerines,  and  the 
I  best  thing  in  the  leorhl  for  the 
skin, — the  complexion  by  Its 
use  reaching  the  very  perfec¬ 
tion  of  Is-antv.”  "S 
A.  L.  JOXE.fi' .k  troad- 

way,  X.  Y.,  ami  iidlrugglSts. 


Bleaches 
the  Skin  to 
perfect  , 
Clearness  | 
mil  purity. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 


#330,000  In  Gold  drawn  every  IT  Days. 
Prizes  ra.shed  and  information  ftirnislial.  Tlw  highest 
rates  |uU.I  for  DonbiiHins.  .MI  kinds  of  Gold  ami  .silicr, 
Ouvemment  Bomls,  Ac.  Owlcrs  ;ircmi.ll!’  IlIlciL 

TAYLOR  *  CO.,  Bankers, 

Xo.  16  Wall  Street,  Xcw  York. 


cno  TUC  I  AniCC  -v  new  hiM.k  on  the  Biseasr-- 
rUlf  I  nC  LHU'COs  ofWonu'nsem  nee  to  Uw  af¬ 
flicted.  Address  DOCTOR,  Ib.x  56.-0,  X.  Y. 


CHROMOS,  STEREOSCOPE.S. 

Views,  Franies,  ami  Alhniun  hnoortal  ami  imanu- 
fectiiie.1  by  K.  H.  Jt  T.  .VNTHONY  Jt  CO..  .Tal 
Broadwa.v,  New  York,  opiHwiie  Metro|»iIliaii  lb  icl. 


The  Oldest  and  Hest  Music-School  In  the  Country, 

IVTOWOPEN  FOR  PBIV.ATE  AND  CL.\SS  INSTKUCTION  In  aU  branches  of  Vocal  and  Instni- 
i.  V  mental  Music,  Harmony,  and  Composition,  and  the  M.slcrn  Languages. 

.\ll  .tri’LiCATio'xs  vua  .toMissiox  must  be  made  ni  the  <:KXKa.tL  Cox.servatoct  Oppicxs, 

880  Broadway,  near  12tb  8 .,  over  the  Music  8tore.  Bra.klya  Branch, lO'J,  104,  and  lOU  Court  8t.,  nr.  Slate. 


ftO  A  MONTH  easily  made  with  Stem-ll 
key-(  heck  Dies.  Secure  Circular  and 
Samples./rcc.  .fi.  M.  fiPEXCER,  Brattleb.>ro.  Vt. 

GEND  STAMP  for  C.atalogtic  of  Cbromns  and 
Enirravlnss  to  L.  A.  ELLIOT™Uo"ton? 


[TATCH  FREE,  S3U  a  .lay  sure.  Xo  iiioiicv  in 
i  ad!  uuce.  .Vdibvss,  with  sLaiiip,  L.YrT.V  A-  co., 
nttsbuigh,  Po, 


,7UTHE  BEST!! 


Are  closing  oat  tbelr  entire  stuck  of  URONZ£  AUD  IM¬ 
ITATION  BRONZE  I 


THE  NEW 


TMANY  &  CO. 

UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK, 

IMPORTERS  OF 

FINE  WATCHES. 
Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co., 

JEWELLERS, 

331  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

Offier  for  sale,  at  WlIOLEHAUi  AND  RETAIL,  at 

LOWBST  PRICES, 

WAliTHAni 

WATCHES, 

Ev«I7  Variety  of  dze  and  Quality,  in  GOLD 
and  SILVER  CASES. 

The  experience  and  extensive  facillUea  of 
the 

Waltham  Company 

enable  them  to  produce  the  larReat  variety 
and  moat  dealraule 

AMERICAN  WATCH 

IN  THE  MARKET. 

~  WE  seniTsingle 

WALTHAM  WATCHES 

by  Kxpress  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  allow 
toe  parcUaaer  to  open  the  package  and  examine  the 
watch  before  paying  the  bill.  Send  fur  our  rrlce-Uat, 
wliich  gives  ftill  particulars,  and  please  .state  that  yun  saw 
Ibis  advertisement  In  Kvei:y  Satikdat. 

HOWARD  &  CO., 

,  ,,  No.  805  Broadway.  New  York* 

Vw  All  prices  redttce«l  since  Veh*  Ist* 


If  your  hair  is  falling  out,  or 
growing  thin,  use  one  bottle 

DR.  KENNEDY’S  HAIR  TEA, 

a  purely  vegetable  Hair  Dress¬ 
ing.  Sold  ever3nvhere. 

If  your  hair  is  falling  out,  pr 
growing  thin,  use  one  bottle 

DR.  KENNEDY’S  HAIR  TEA, 

a  purely  vegetable  Hair  Dress¬ 
ing.  Sold  everywhere.  ‘ 

F U  JEi  N  I^rURE. 

BEAL  &  HOOPER, 

Black  Walnut  Sets, 

COMFLETE,  FOR  THE 

PARLOR,  CHAMBER,  LIBRARY,  &C.,  &C. 

Superior  in  Quality, 

Beantirul  In  FlnlNh, 

Perfect  in  Design, 

AND 

WARRANTED  IN  EVERY  RE.SPECT, 

AT  THE 

-  Lowest  H anofactorers’  Prices. 
SALESROOMS,  HAYMARKET  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  t  /snail  when  desired. 


Thing  I  If  you 


THE  AMERICAN  ORGAN  containn  the  latet>t  iiiiuroveuients. 

IT  18  UNRIVALLED  in  tone  and  in  lieauty  of  exTerior. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  R^iit  frt.'e.  Addret^n 

_ THE  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO.,  Boaton*  BlagB. 

PRATTS  ASTRAL  OIL.  ^  U^INAT^ra^ oS  ^evw 

made.  WILE  NOT  EXPLODE  OR  TAKE  FIRE  IF  THE  I.AMP  IS 
I'PSET  AND  BROKEN.  Millions  of  gallons  have  been  sold,  and  no  aocAdents  have 
ever  occurml  ihim  It. 


SELTZER 


❖ 


JO 


OIL  HOUSE  OP  CHAS.  PRATT,  NEW  YORE. 

Eatahliahed  IITO. 


The  Season  of  Peril. 

In  the  AnmTner  and  Anttnnn  the  system  is  in  a  less  nervous  condition  than  when 
nadiT  the  bracing  influence  of  a  colder  temperatnre.  Keep  the  bowels  unob- 
8tn!cte<l,  ihe  digestion  active,  and  the  blood  cool  in  warm  we^er.  To  effect 
obji^'t,  take  itccasionall}' a  dose  of 

TARRANTS  EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT. 

It  Is  a  psntle  caihartir,  a  wholesome  tonic,  an  antidote  to  MHonsness,  a  blood  depo- 
rent,  and  a  most  lll■llgnlftal  febrUbge,  united  In  one  sparkling  fuaiuBg  elixir,  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  moment  and  wltbont  the  sngbtest  trouble. 

801.1»  BY  AliL  DBHOOISTS. 

ELGIN  ball,  black,  ft  CO., 

565  and  567  BROADWAY,  New  York, 


WATCHES 


“A  question  that  now  agitates  tbe  minds  of  many 
watchmakers  Is,  ‘  which  is  the  beat  watch  to  recommend 
fur  ladies*  use :  the  American  ur  Swiss  ?  ’ 

"At  tbe  time  the  reiallar  sells  it,  he  can  make,  prob- 
alily,  mure  pruBt  on  a  Swiss  Watch  than  on  a  ‘Lady 
Elgin  manafactnred  by  tbe  National  Watch  C"mpan>'. 
When  we  sell  the  Swiss  Watch  we  have  to  ‘  warrant  It  ’ 
Sir  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  thereby  begin  to  lose  tbe 
piofit.  In  a  month  ur  so  tbe  slopwork  Is  out  of  repair. 
If  tbe  mainspring  sli<Hild  bieak,  the  chances  are  that  tbe 
recoil  of  the  banel  is  so  great  that  the  leaves  of  tbe  cen- 
trc-pinkm  are  broken,  and  the  teelh  in  the  barrel  in  t  he 
same  condition.  Ihra  our  labor,  or  the  lime  of  our 
watchmaker,  begins  to  eat  Into  the  uiiginal  profit  of  tbe 
sale. 

“  In  our  nidnion  the  ‘  Lady  Elgin  ’  is  not  only  suiierlor 
to  most  of  the  Swiss  W.atcbea,  but  in  many  of  Its  details 
Is  a  mure  scicntillc  piece  of  work;  more  (luialile  than  any 
•Hher  movement  of  .Vmerican  inanuficture  fir  ladies’ 
•sc.”  —  Walchmakei  ’t  Juunial. 

r7*  Call  on  your  Jeweller  and  ask  to  sec  tbe  Elgin 
Watches. 

Tbe  Elgin  Illnstrated  Almanac,  or  the  Illastraled  .Vrtl- 
cle  on  “Ancient  and  Modem  I'lme-Ki'epers,”  liy  A.  I). 
Ki'-hsrdson,  sent  ftec  upon  application  to  National  (Elgin) 
Watch  CnmiNinv,  li7  and  119  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  or 
No.  1  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 


Nrw  ToiK,  Sept.  4,  IfU. 

The  Oovemment  hare  noUfled  the  holders  of  Omi 
Hi'hdxkd  Miluoms  or  Fitx-Twihtt  Bonds  that  they 
will  be  paid  In  gold,  and  after  Dec.  I  tbe  Interest  will 
cease.  All  holders  of  the  Issues  of  1861,  *64,  *68,  and  new 
*65*s,  should  St  once  deckle  whether  they  will  bold  and 
take  the  gold  wh^  called  on,  or  convert  Into  new  govern¬ 
ment  5*s,  4M*s,  and  4*s,  or  exehemgt/or  other  tecuritit*. 

We  are  strongly  recommending  In  exchange  tbe  six  per 
cent  gold  bonds  (principal  and  Interest)  of  tbe  Chisa- 
PXAXX  AMD  Ohio  Eailboad  Comp  amt,  now  selling  at  93 
and  Interest,  of  which  we  have  only  some  SS.OOO.OOO  still 
unsold.  The  total  amount  of  the  loan  Is  613,000,000.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Bond,  are  Issned  In  denominations 
of  61,000, 6300  and  6100,  coupon  and  registered,  Interest 
six  per  cent.  May  and  November;  principal  and  Interest 
payable  In  New  York  City,  In  U.  8.  gold  colii. 

We  also  ftamlsh  tbe  Wistxbn  rACirio  sixes  at  the 
market  price,  now  about  95.  The  Western  Pacific  Bonds 
are  all  Coupon  Bonds  of  61000,  Interest  six  per  cent,  Jan¬ 
uary  and  July;  principal  and  Interest  payable  In  New 
York  City,  In  U.  8.  gold  coin. 

Also,  the  CiNTKAL  Pacipic  Sixes  at  the  market  price 
now  about  10*114.  Tbe  Central  Pacific  Bunds  arc  all  Cou¬ 
pon  Bonds  of  61.000,  Interest  six  per  cent,  January  and 
Jnly;  principal  and  interest  payable  In  New  York  City, 
in  U.8.  gold  coin. 

Tbe  Central  Pacifies,  amonntlng  to  623,883,000,  are  In 
sharp  demand  for  the  home  and  German  markets,  and 
any  amount  can  be  sold  as  readily  as  so  many  Five-Twenty 
Bonds;  they  are  fteely  dealt  In  at  all  the  prominent  Stock 
Exchanges  In  tbe  world,  and  will  soon  ailvance  to  a  largo 
premium ;  that  the  same  result  will  follow  with  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Ohio  Bonds,  on  tbe  compleUun  of  the  road,  we 
have  no  doubt. 

Holders  of  3-20*s,  by  conversion  Into  Centrals,  retain  tbe 
same  Interest  and  Increase  their  capital  abont  12  per  cent. 
Bycomertlng  Into  the  Westerns  the  Increase  will  bo 
about  19  per  cent;  Into  tbo  Chesapeake  and  Ohio’s  tbe 
increase  will  be  about  20  per  cent. 

Holders  of  Centrals  can  exchange  (br  Westerns  or 
Chesapeake  and  Oblos,  and  Increase  their  capital  ftom  6 
to  7  per  cent,  and  In  either  case  have  a  bond  just  as  sure 
to  be  paid,  principal  and  Interest,  os  a  Five-Twenty  bond. 

As  tbe  amount  of  Chesapeake  and  Oblos  remaining 
unsold  Is  so  small,  and  tbe  demand  very  great,  they  will 
soon  be  absorbed.  *rhere  are  very  lb  w  Centrals  and  W  est-^ 
ems  on  the  market,  and  they  will  soon  largely  advance  in 
price. 

Aepouagi  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  others  recelyed,  on 
which  we  allow  four  per  cs’  ,  Inteixst. 

Certificates  of  Deposit  U  eu  and  Collections  made  in 
all  parts  of  the  rnlon.  .  - 


GAS  FIXTURES  fisk  &  hatch. 


Below  Cost- 

BETTER  OOOD8  IN  DESIGN  AND  FINISH  ABE 
NOT  TO  BE  HAD  AT  THEIR  PRESENT 
LOW  PRICES. 

NEW  DESIGNS  OF  IMPORTED 

CBTSTAL  CHAXDELIEBS, 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY  JUST  RECEIVED. 

CALL  AND  EXAMINE  UlTB  STOCK  AND  PRICES. 

niotice. 

Largest  Stoek)  .  Best  fiiodsi  Lowest  Prices. 


CALIFORNIA  POET, 

Songs  of  the  Sierras. 

I^V  JOAQUIN  MIDLER.  lOmo.  meeOl-M- 

T  his  long-looked  fur  book  Is  now  ready. 

.Sold  everywhere.  Mailed,  post-paid,  by  the  publishers, 

BOBERT8  BBOTBBB8, 

BOSTON. 


Musical  Boxes 


Mttndoline.  Expresfiive,  Qaatnor.  Bells,  Drums,  and 
(.lasianeis.  All  sizes,  all  sfybs.  and  nil  price*,  from  three 
dollars  to  ihY-eo  ihousnnd  uoJlam,  rivnlnu  frY>in  one  tune 
to  over  one  Imndied  tunes.  Semi  for  rii-caJav  nnd  prices. 
Musical  Boxen  repaired  by  skllfril  workmen# 
M.  J.  PAILLARD  A  UO.,  6M)  BroadwayTlkW  York. 


li  rapidly  sopertedfng  sll  other  preparation*  for  prodaelnM 
Sltgant^  Sweet  and  WMcetm*  MOLZeSf  BISCVtTS,  BREAD, 
Bwelwhmi  and  other  OHddle  Cakee.  Perfectly  Pnte  and 
r.eUMe,  and  aXwa$e  readf  fbr  immediate  uee.  The  CBEAP- 
PST  Baking  Powder  in  the  WORLD,  and  It  WILL  KEEP  C.7 
J.AED  OR  8CA,  in  any  eUmate,  for  peare.  It  It  well  adaptc  1 
t )  tbe  «M  of  Bomaekeepere,  Minere,  Marinera,  Emigranta,  de., 
end  U  In  fact.  In  aaerg  reapeet,  tha  BEST  TBA8T POWDER 
made  **foT  tka  Eiteken^  tbe  Camp,  tbe  OaUeg.** 

BOLD  DT  GDCKCCa  &  DILUXCS  EVEBTWHERE. 

Hanofactiired DOOLEY  A  BBOTUER, 
69  NEW  STREET.  NEW-YORK. 


Magic  lanterns, 

Stereopticans,  &&,  fto., 

For  the  Parior,  Private  Entertainments,  and 
Ibibllv  ExhlUUuns.  Beat  Payinc  Buaineaa 
Oat.  Send  Air  a  (’atalogue  containing  80  lllns- 
tialluns  and  pages. 

W.MITUiI^l.L  MoADEISTER. 
7%8  Cheetnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


A  DELiaUTFUL  HE  W  BOOK. 

ATLANTIC  ESSAYS. 

By  Tuomas  Wehtwurtii  Hiooinson.  1  vol.  12mo.  §2. 


CUKTKNTS: 

A  Plea  for  Culture. 

Literature  ns  nn  Art. 

Aniei'lc.-inlsni  In  Lilurature, 

A  Letter  to  a  Young  (Vmtrihutor. 
Ought  Women  to  Learn  the  .Mphabet? 
A  Charge  with  Prince  Rupert. 
Mademoiselle’s  ('ampalgns. 

The  I’lirllan  Minister. 

Fayal  and  the  Portuguese. 

The  Greek  Goddesses. 

Sappho. 

On  an  bid  Lalln  Text-book. 


V  For  sale  by  all  Itnoksellers  and  Kewnlenlere.  Sem. 
poetpald,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Pubfishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CX).,  Boston. 

E.  P.  Dmox  A  COmTIS  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agents  for  J.  K.  O.  A  Co.'s  PnbUratfons. 


nPHE  LANDS  OF  SCOTT.  By  James 

X  F.  Hi  nkxwxll.  1  vol.  12mo.  Cnlfonn  with  the 


'hongh  following  the  Mrth  of  romance  the  labor  of  the 
or  has  reallv  a  s<mnd  practlea]  value,  for  hardly  a  page 
K  b.»*  ca.-.  be  scimBed  which  does  not  yield  sc^nse- 
iformatlve  hint  concerning  men,  mMnera,  and 
terest.  We  are  confident  that  A  Tour  Through  tM 
Is  of  Scott  ■  wUI  entertain  tsU^  mray  thonsan* 

aders,  and  that  It  will  he  held  to  be  as  Indispensable 
rery  library  as  are  the  works  of  the  great  novelist 
h  ftsoeharmlnglvlllnstrates.”— Roshm  nmes. 

For  s.alc  by  .all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
t  of  price  bv  the  Publlshei^ 


Catalognes  of  Arehltectural 
iMwks  free.  A.  J.  Bicxkxll  * 
Co.,  27  Warren  St..  New  York. 


BUILDERS 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[SEPtEMBER  23,  1871 


Fiindiug 

Five-Twenty  Bonds. 


OFFICE  OF 

F18K  Bl  hatch. 

No.  5  Nassau  St. 


T 


RAVEisERs !  THE  VOLTAIC 


LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
I  J.JMPANY,  of  H8rtf>rd,  Conn.  Cash  Assets, 
61.3'«,5*.  QranU  LIFE  and  ENDOW- 
MEira  Policies,  of  all  approved  forms.  Am¬ 
ple  Security,  Low  Rates.  Also  Insures  against 
ACCIDENTS,  causing  death  or  total  dis¬ 
ability.  Policies  written  bv  the  year  or  month- 

Has  paid  *700  per  day  for  Seven  Years 
In  benefits  to  policy-htdders. 


If  B  I  V|l  n  mm  watches  from  *14, 
If  HI  I  HHMM  to  *400.  A  New  Watch 

If  fib  I  nil  In  for  Boys,  and  RaUiwd 

Ins^Keoper.  is  described  In  our  new  Illustrated  Cat- 
ogne,  mufree  by  H.  O.  FORD  S  CO.,  84  Trempnt  Bt. 

Mton.  PHets  Rtiani  Goods  onait  O.  O.  B. 


X  »  tm\s  the  best  known  nmedy  Ibr 

Jf  Nervous  Prostratl*B  or  De- 
****^*Y«  ****  lioaa  of  Vital 

y  \w  #  Power,  from  whatever  caose 
arising;  and  fbr  aU  Rhoamatic 
Nervous  Allhotlons. 

JK  \  *  /  Drnggista  and  tent  rxx- 

ar\  \  /  ISh.  paid  on  receipt  or  price,  by  the 
.JfM  \  \  /  Voltaic  Armor  Aaaoetatlon, 

\  /  11.^^149  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

VV  v/  1^*  Stamp  tor  Pamphlet 

v  V  V  ci^lar. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


CIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  The  Story  of 

Uis  Life.  By  U.  Sheltox  Mackenzie.  Willi  por- 
traiia  unJ  illustralioUM.  1  vul.  l;2iuu.  $i.uu. 

"  A  reuiarliiiUy  mterestin!,'  aii.l  valuable  IhmiU,  wUlch 
■will  have  an  liuixutani  iuiluenee  in  faiiuliaiiziiii;  re;ul- 
ers  of  Scoti’8  works  wiih  lUe  true  history  of  their 
sources  :uiJ  of  the  peculiar  clreumstanves  utuler  which 
they  were  wiitieti,  ami  inltoduciiiiS  ilieiu  lo  the  rism.; 
Ken'erailon  of  nxiders,  who  will  read  the  Kre.at  writer’s 
romances  and  poems  with  a  keener  zest  after  a  perusal  of 
Dr.  Mackenzie^  “  Life.” 


lifACKENZIE’S  LIFE  OF  SCOTT. 

**  I'his  u  a  very  pleasant  :iiui  instructive  volume  by 
one  of  tUe  best  popular  bio^rrapUei's  of  ibe  day.  lX;ctor 
^lackenzie's  peiaonal  expeiiences  with  Uterar>'  men  and 
matters  embrace  such  a  long  period  of  years  tbat  there  are 
few  celebrities  of  the  last  bali’-century  of  whom  lie  cannot 
speak  IVom  knowledge  and  acqutuntance.  He  calls  lUe 
present  volume  a  guide-book  turougli  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
Lie  and  writings,  and  such  it  really  is.  ” 


AfACKENZIE’S  POPULAR  BIOG- 

i.”X  K.VrilY  OK  SCO  IT.  “  IbereisUltlc  fault  to  he 
found  with  it  in  any  respect,  and  its  merits  arc  such  and 
so  obvious  that  tt  is  almost  sure  to  Is*  the  popular  hioitiapUy 
of  this  man  ftir  man^'  years  to  come.”  —  Morning  Star. 

VAGABOND  ADVENTURES.  By 
▼  KALru  Keelbe.  1  rol.  Itimo.  SI..W. 

“  The  variety  of  adventure,  thesprlsthtlincss  with  which 
the  narrator  details  his  triumphs  and  misfortunes,  ami  the 
freshness  and  orltfinality  of  his  style,  would  ttx  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  reader  even  were  stuiie  of  the  .scenes  and  char¬ 
acters  described  far  less  wonderl'ul  than  they  are.”  —  CVa- 
cinnali  Chronicle. 


■RALPH  KEELER’S  VAGABOND 

XV  ADVENTl’UE:i.  **  liv  the  genei-al  i-eKler  this  Utile 
volume  wiU  be  taken  up  with  pleasure  and  laid  aside  with 
regret.  Its  strokes  of  humor  are  fretiuent  enough  to  com¬ 
mend  it  as  an  amusing  compani<»n,  and  its  pathos,  always 
Bimple  and  unaffected,  will  excil  a  no  less  pleasant  and 
possible'  more  enduring  inrtuence.  Sete  X\)rk  Times. 


vagabond  ADVENTURES.  “  The 

*  book  U  unique  iu  chanicter  and  manner.  The 
pleasing  simplicity  of  the  author’s  style  is  one  of  its 
greatest  charms,  gl^1ng  a  zest  to  the  narrative  which  is  in 
itself  a  most  remarkable  one.  The  story  of  the  boy’s  i>en- 
niless  joame>'S  is  not  new,  but  it  acquires  a  new  interest 
from  its  manner  of  telling.  What  would  be  commonplace 
in  other  words  is  here  vivid  and  novel,  wontlerful  and  pic¬ 
turesque.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  life  so  fliU  u{  adven¬ 
ture  followed  in  the  midst  of  our  prosaic  society.'*—  Brntun 
Post. 


Behind  the  veil,  i  voi.  8  vo. 

l*aper,  75  cents.  Cloth.  $1.25. 

The  story  combines  in  agreeable  contra.st  the  domestic 
and  sensational  elements,  and  is  siagalail>'  original  in  its 
plot  and  construction. 

The  author  displays  a  keen  insight  into  character,  a 
comprehension  ox  the  subtle  poitions  of  the  emotional 
nature,  and  power  in  dramatic  effects  that  entitle  him  to 
a  high  pi^tion  auong  the  noveUsts  of  the  day. 


POWERFUL  NEW  ENGLISH 

NOVEL.  BEHIND  THE  VEIL.  The excitini,' unU 
powerfully  dramatic  development  of  the  mysterious  story 
that  forms  the  plot  of  the  novel,  while  never  overslepplni! 
the  boonds  ttf  probability,  is  yet  ns  ubsorbinitly  fascinating 
asa  purely  sensational  romance.  The  characters  ate  aitis- 
ticatly  drawn,  and  the  stoiy  is  rich  in  all  the  elements  of  a 
captivating  Action  of  the  present  day. 


"DEHIND  THE  VEIL.  There  is  not 

XJ  %  baloriil  suggestion  nor  prurient  thought  written  or 
Implied  from  beginning  to  end.  There  is  sentiment,  power- 
fhl  emotion,  and  tender  passion  in  the  pages  of  the  book, 
but  no  mawkishness  nor  unhe:dthy  excitements.  The 
author  has  done  a  good  work  in  the  fleld  of  in<xlem  ro¬ 
mance  in  producing  a  fiction  of  great  power  and  fascina¬ 
tion,  ttee  m>m  an>'  equivocal  features  or  pernicious  in¬ 
fluences. 


SUMMER  BOOKS. 


MURRAY’S  ADVENTURES  IN 

ITl.  'I'Hii  wiLDEKNEris;  Or,  Camp  Life  lit  the  Aili- 
iiiiiUacks.  Bv  William  It.  11.  -Ml  i;uay.  lllustratea.  1 
\»1.  liimu.  $1.5J.  fuurists’  EiUliuti  with  Mups  and 
Ouide  10  Itailways,  SZ.UV. 


The  Bev.  Win.  H.  U.  Murray’s  Adeenturea  in  the  Il'il- 
deiness,  is  one  of  the  best  and' most  wliolesotne  Isioks  that 
have  h«n  written  about  out  door  sights,  sounds  and  ex¬ 
periences  sines  Kit  North  laid  down  ihe  iien.  It  is  tlior- 
uui$hlv  heart  V  and  nund  from  title  to  tinis,  and  full  of  a 
bubtiliii),',  ft'olicsome  spirit  which  is  contaLdous  and  in- 
spinnt,’. 

X'lAMP  LIF  '  IN  THE  ADIRON- 

HACKS.  “O.  positive  merits,  however.  It  has 
abundance.  It  Is  a  ee,  natural,  eamest,  picturestiue 
narrative  of  what  ll  j  writer  has  seen  and  dune  in  the 
woods.  All  classes  of  readers  will  hke  the  hook  for  its 
otr-hand  pictures  of  natnral  beauties  and  Innocent  adven¬ 
ture.”— A.  I.  Weelly  Revieir. 


YfURRAY’S  ADVENTURES  IN 

±fX  'I'HE  ADIltONDACKS.  “  Mr.  Murray  U  an  ex¬ 
cellent  siwciinen  of  the  muscular  Christian,  and  is  as 
much  at  home  with  Ills  Kun  or  rod  in  the  wildeiness  as 
In  the  pulpit.  We  have  rarely  read  a  mote  Ihscmating 
volume.  It  is  written  with  a  fresh  viitor  which  will  com¬ 
mend  it  to  thousands  of  readers  and  send  them  to  the 
w.iods.  ” — A'ctf  Haven  Palladium. 


rpHE  NATURALISTS’  GUIDE  in 

-X  cuUectini;  and  preserving  objects  of  natural  history, 
with  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  birds  of  Easteiti  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  By  C.  J.  Maykaed.  With  Illustrations.  New 
Edition.  1  vol.  IZmo. 

This  volume  presents  in  a  clear  and  comprebenstre  form, 
the  results  of  many  years’  experience  In  coUecUng  and 
preserving  birds,  mammals,  Insects,  reptiles.  Ashes,  eggs, 
etc.,  and  is  handsomely  printed  on  heavy-toned  paper. 


*.*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  Ticknor  In  Fields,  and  Fields,  Usgood  .\c  Co. 


ATOTICE  TO  BOOK  AGENTS. 

.k  1  Energetic  intelligent  Ladles  and  Gentlemen  should 
appiv  immediately  for  territory  and  ch’cular  of  terras  for 
local  agenev  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  British 
Provinces, 'for  Kev.  Db.  .Joseph  P.  ’riioMPSON’s,  great 
work  now  in  press,  ’fhe  title  is  ’’Home  W’orshlp  for 
Everv  Dav  In  the  Year.”  ’I'hls  Is  .a  valuable  relltdous 
work'  for  all  denominations  of  Christians,  prepared  and 
published  expressly  for  the  Subscription  Eiepartment  of 
James  K.  Osgood  i  Co.  Canvassers  will  And  this  new 
work  excelling  all  other  Subscription  Books  In  attractive¬ 
ness.  Liberal  Terms  mven.  .Address  nil  applications  and 
orders  to  H.  BKOWN  <k  CO.,  144  ’I’remont  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


TNVESTMENT  SECURITIES. 

J.V Y  COOKE  A  CO.  are  now  selling,  and  recommend 
os  a  preAtable  and  safe  Investment  for  all  classes,  the  First 
Mortgage  7-30  Gold  bonds  of  the  Northern  PaclAc  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  bearing  Seven  and  Three-Tenths  per  cent 
gold  Interest  (more  than  8  per  cent  currency),  and  secured 
by  drst  and  only  mortgage  on  the  entire  Road  and  equip¬ 
ments,  and  on  mure  than  23,000  .Acres  of  Land  to  every 
mile  of  track,  or  SOO  Acres  of  Land  to  each  $1,000  Bond. 
The  highest  current  price  will  be  paid  for  U.  8.  Five- 
Twenties,  and  all  other  marketable  Secnrltles  received  in 
exchange.  Pamphlets,  maps,  and  ftiU  Information  will  be 
furnished  on  application  by  J.AY  COOKE  A  CO.,  PbUa- 
delpbia.  New  York,  and  Washington,  and  by  most  Bonks 
and  Bankers  throughout  the  country. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


pESARINE  DIETRICH.  A  Novel,  by 

Obosgk  Sand,  'fransiatetlbv  Edward  Stanwoop. 
1vol.  8vo.  Paper,  75  cents.  Cloin,  $1.25. 

**  Messrs.  Osgood  ^  Co.  have  presented  the  second  of 
l,  their  very  neat  and  large  type  ^ition  of  Oeorge  Sand’s 

works,  Cesarine  Dietrich,  translated  bv  Edward  Sian- 
^  wood  (nnlform  with  The  Marquis  de  Villemer  which  it 

will  be  remembered  was  translated  by  Halph  Keeler). 
K  These  smaller  works  of  Madame  Diidevani  give  ample 

glimpses  of  the  great  power  of  this  writer,  more  sustained, 
possibly,  in  her  more  elaborate  novels ;  but  they  none 
the  less  command  the  atten'ion  and  encomium  of  the 
reader.”  —  Commonwealth. 


r3.EORGE  SAND’S  CESARINE  DIE- 

tBICH.  ”  It  presents  most  of  the  well-Unowm 
characteristics  of  the  author,  iu  tone  being  mtinitely 

fmrer  than  that  of  the  generautv  of  her  works.  In  fact, 
n  this  respect  George  Sand  has  changed  very  considerably 
for  the  better  of  late  years,  w^hile  the  charm  of  her  diction 
Is  as  irresistible  as  ever.”  —  Phila.  /n^iiirsr^  _ _ 

rpHE  LOST  DESPATCH.  Trans- 

-X  lated  ftom  the  German  of  Fkiedbich  Feieduich.Iiv 
L.  A-Wiluams.  1  vol.  Mvo.  Paper,  M  cents;  CloU,  $[. 

This  is  a  charming  domestic  story,  marked  by  nice  char¬ 
acterization  and  pure  simplicity  of  style.  The  pictures 
of  home  life  and  sentiment  are  delicately  and  naturally 
drawn,  and  truth  and  consistency  ore  never  sacr.Aced  to 
forced  dramatic  effects.  In  the  skilfUl  weat-lng  of  the  web 
of  mystery  that  surrounds  the  main  feature  of  the  story. 

T^W^NGLAND  LEGENDS.  By 

i-'  Habiiet  Pbescott  SrorroBD.  1  roL  8vo.  Paper, 
M  cents;  Cloth,  $1.00. 

i'  "The  legends  are  six  in  number,  and  have  respect  to 

Capt.  Kidd,  Charlestown,  8alem,  Newburyport,  ll.iver, 
and  Portsmouth.  As  the  title  Indicates,  they  relate  some 
of  the  more  Important  and  interesting  traditions  which 
have  been  banded  down  from  the  early  days  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.”— IV.  ¥.  Sunday  Timet. 


TVEW  ENGLAND  LEGENDS.  “It  is 

AX  (ood  to  preserve  these  records  of  prominent  events 
and  tmng  times,  and  better  to  have  them  perpetuatol  In 
the  able,  accurate,  and  pleasant  style  in  wmcb  these  have 
been  srntten  by  Mrs.  Spofford.”— Timet. 


"VEW  ENGLAND  LEGENDS.  “SLy 

of  Mrs.  Spofford’8  sketches  of  the  New  England  coast 
are  collected  and  published.  They  are  substantially  the 
embroidering  of  an  opulent  fancy  on  historical  ground¬ 
work.  The  volume  Is  local,  but  has  relation  to  the  whole 
early  hlstora*  of  the  country,  and  Is  In  many  rcsnccts,  and 
tor  widely  different  reasons,  worth  perusal.”  — i'/itVa.  Jio. 
American. 


A  TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION.  By 

Chables  Beade.  Fully  Illustrated.  I  vol.  Rvo. 
Paper,  M  cents;  cloth,  $1.00.  Ingenious  In  plot,  bold  in 
Its  undllng  of  social  questions,  graphic  In  dlsplavs  of  de¬ 
scriptive  power,  sboundlng  In  Incidents  of  dramatic  inter¬ 
est  and  intensity,  it  seizes  Its  reader’s  attention  at  the 
start,  and  compels  him  to  hasten  through  the  maze  of 
excitement  to  the  end.”— Borfon  Courier. 


READE’S  TERRIBLE  TEMPTA- 

iw  TION.  "  Creating  an  excitement  not  equalled  even 
by  the  author’s  prerfous  great  works,  ‘Hard  Cash*  and 
*  GrlflQth  Gaunt,*  It  has  seemed  to  fill  the  popular  e raving 
for  an  absorbing  and  powerful  sensation,  which  Dickens’s 
unflnlsbed  *  Mystery  of  Edwin  Droud  ’  bad  pnimlsed  to 
gratify,  while  even  those  whose  critical  searchings  seldom 
extend  to  the  sphere  of  romance  And  material  for  dlacus- 
slon  In  Beade’s  latest  story.”— /fcuftHi  Traveller. 


*•*  For  sale  by  all  booksellers, 
cetpt  of  price  by  the  pnbUsbers, 

JAMES  &  OSGOOD 


Sent  post-paid  on  re- 
A  CO.,  Bostom 
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M.  ATHANASE  COQUEREL. 

VLL  friends  of  what  is  best  in  France 
will  be  glad  to  welcome  to  the  United 
States,  M.  Athanase  Coquerel,  the 
editor,  the  man  of  letters,  the  scholar,  the 
theologian,  the  preacher,  the  orator,  the 
Protestant !  He  is  one  of  the  most  excel¬ 
lent  representatives  of  liberal  France  —  the 
France  wliich  believes  in  order  as  well 
as  liberty,  in  morals  as  well  as  art,  in 
religion  as  well  as  free  thought.  Opposed 
to  the  bad  qualities  and  tendencies  of  the 
French  mind,  detesting  all  wars  which 
spring  from  a  mere  love  of  glory,  a  pro¬ 
nounced  foe  of  bigots,  liberticides,  political 
reactionists  and  socialistic  destructives,  he 
is  still  a  sound  Frenchman  at  heart,  feelincr 
a  wrong  done  to  his  country  as  he  woul3 
feel  a  personal  insult  and  injury.  In  short, 
he  exhibits  that  rare  combination  of  passions 
and  faculties  which  may  be  called  impas¬ 
sioned  good  sense,  and  which  the  best 
Frenchmen  illustrate  better  than  the  best 
Germans,  Englishmen  and  Americans.  Oiir 
good  sense  is  apt  to  lack  vitality ;  our  mod¬ 
eration  smacks  of  commonplace ;  our  settled 
truths  are  in  constant  danger  of  hardening 
into  truisms.  M.  Coquerel,  on  the  contrary, 
is  as  vehement  as  an  Irish  orator  in  incul¬ 
cating  principles  which  a  languid  English 
or  American  statesman  would  not  hesitate 
to  endorse  as  wise  and  just.  His  soul  kin¬ 
dles  as  he  passionately  enforces  maxims 
which  both  experience  and  reflection  have 
demonstrated  to  be  true  and  right  The 
“  soul  ”  is  what  we  lack  in  the  sanest 
“speeches  ”  of  our  legislative  champions  of 
simple  good  sense. 

M.  Athanase  Coquerel  is  also  strong  in  the 
belief  that  the  regeneration  of  France  is  to 
come  from  Protestantism.  Although  France 
is  ranked  among  Roman  Catholic  nations, 
it  is  well  known  that  most  of  the  “  intelli¬ 
gent  ”  classes,  so  called,  have  no  religion  at 
all.  M.  Renan,  the  most  sentimental  and 
emotional  of  her  critics  and  scholars,  treats 
all  the  pretensions  of  Christianity,  which 


are  dear  alike  to  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  as  things  to  be  tolerated  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  indisputable  moral  influence, 
but  to  be  disdained  from  a  philosophic 
jioint  of  view.  A  certain  compassionate 
eoiiteinpt  I'or  uscl'iil  errors  is  liis  “  staud- 
jK)iut.”  lie  s.ays  practically ;  “  Let  the 
priests,  the  peasants  and  the  women  indulge 
in  tlieir  charuiing  legend  to  their  hearts’ 
content.  We,  the  tliinkers  and  investiga¬ 
tors,  have  no  desire  to  disturb  their  delicious 
dream.  If  they  don’t  interl’erc  with  ()ur 
right  to  tliink,  wc  shall  not  interfere  with 
their  right  to  solace  their  miseries  by  the 
myth  of  Clmistianity  as  established  in  the 
popular  heart.”  This  result  of  so  many 
centuries  of  Romanism,  is  what  specially 
rouses  tlie  ire  of  such  men  as  M.  Athanase 
Coquerel.  Better  Voltaire,  they  say,  thau 
Kenan.  Voltaire,  at  least,  had  the  impulse 
and  ambition  to  teach  truth  to  the  people, 
however  cynical  may  have  been  his  method. 
These  new  scholars  abandon  the  people 
to  their  soft  and  Ibolish  superstitions,  while 
they  attempt  to  establish  an  aristocracy  of 
intellect  and  learning,  more  exclusive,  more 
disdainful  of  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
populace,  than  the  aristocracies  created  by 
the  Bourbons  and  the  Bonapartes. 

M.  Athanase  Coquerel,  on  the  contrary, 
considers  that  the  truth  wliich  is  good  for 
him  is  good  for  everybody  he  can  reach 
witli  it.  He  believes  that  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion,  in  its  sentiments  and  ideas,  and  in 
the  authority  it  derives  from  its  sentiments 
and  ideas,  is  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of 
France ;  and  he  accordingly  preaches  it  with 
all  his  heart,  and  all  his  mind,  and  all  his 
soul,  and  all  his  strength.  He  pretends  to  feel 
none  of  the  easy  and  indolent  toleration  of 
Romanism  which  is  I'asliionablc  among 
French  thinkers  and  scholars,  because  he 
thinks  that  they,  conlbuuding  Romanism 
with  Christianity,  have  only  the  toleration 
which  springs  from  disbelief.  His  attitude 
towards  Romanism  is-  aggressive.  He  has 
no  sympathy  with  the  notion  that  France  is 
incapable  of  a  free  rational  faith  in  matters 
of  religion,  but  must  be  either  su|)erstitiou8 
or  irrmivious.  He  is  a  Protestant  to  the 
core,  anti  comes  here  as  the  champion  of 
Protestantism,  asking  American  aid  lor  its 
Buff'ering  churches.  Tliough  a  Unitarian  in 
creed,  all  reformers  fashioned  after  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  Luther  must  sympathize  with  his 
general  object,  however  strongly  some  of 
them  may  disown  his  theological  opinions. 
At  the  present  time,  the  cause  of  Protes¬ 
tantism  in  France  labors  under  peculiar  dis¬ 
advantages.  Whenever  King  William  gain¬ 
ed  a  battle  or  devastated  a  province,  he 
telegraphed  to  his  queen  that  God  had  given 
him  the  victory,  or  was  an  accomplice  in 
tlie  devastation.  The  feeling  of  the  French 
people  is  therefore  expressed  in  this  form, 
when  Protestant  preachers  appeal  to  them : 
—  “Ah !  you  want  us  to  believe  in  the  God 
of  King  William  —  in  the  Protestant  God  — 
that,  according  to  him,  has  humiliated  and 
ravaged  France.  We  prefer  our  own.” 
This  is  a  prejudice  which  French  Protestants 
now  And  difficult  to  overcome. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  M.  Athanase  Coq¬ 
uerel  as  an  orator.  The  wonder  of  his  elo¬ 
quence  can  only  be  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  those  avho  hear  him  in  French.  Simple, 
clear,  rapid,  vehement,  unencumbered  with 
notes,  pouring  forth  his  facts,  sentiments 
and  ideas  in  a  rushing  stream  of  the  aptest 
words,  he  impersonates  every  thing  he 
touches.  In  English,  he  is  also  very  et- 
fective.  As  we  hstened  in  Newport  to  his 
English  sermons  and  lecture,  we  at  first 
thought  his  command  of  our  language  might 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  an  English 
motlicr.  But  the  fire,  the  speed,  the  elan 
of  his  expression,  was  not  to  be  explained 
on  such  a  hypothesis,  for  we  had  heard  too 
many  preachers,  the  sons  of  English  fathers 
as  welt  as  mothers,  who  could  not  be  com¬ 
pared  with  him  in  the  vitality  he  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  commonest  words  of  our  tongue. 
Tlie  earnest  and  impassioned  soul  of  the 
man  is  the  source  of  iiis  English  as  of  his 
French  eloquence. 

The  first  object  of  M.  Coquerel’s  visit  to 
this  country  is,  of  course,  to  interest  our 
Protestant  churches  in  the  cause  of  Protes¬ 
tantism  in  France.  As  he  is  a  Unitarian, 
his  influence,  in  this  respect,  will  be  chiefly 
confined  to  the  congregations  of  one  sect  of 
Protestant  Christians.  As  a  lecturer,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  two  Sieges  of  Paris,  he  cannot  fail 
to  interest  everybody.  He  was  in  that  city 
during  the  time  when  it  was  besieged  by 
the  Grermans,  and  in  the  after  period  when 
it  was  besieged  by  M.  Thiers  and  the 
French  army.  Nouiing  can  be  more  vivid, 
picturesque  and  eloquent  than  the  statement 
of  his  experience  of  those  dreadful  days. 
In  listening  to  him  we  become  his  compan¬ 
ions.  We  exult,  rejoice,  lament,  hate,  des¬ 


pise,  approve,  according  as  his  mind  irresisti¬ 
bly  sways  ours;  and  at  the  end,  we  des- 
paringly  say:  —  “Here  is  an  orator  to 
whom  we  must  surrender  both  our  hearts  and 
our  jiockets.  We  will  give  him  whatever 
he  asks,  whether  he  demands  our  sympathiei 
or  our  money.” 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
THE  ADVzVNCEMEh’T  OF  SCIENCE. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  held  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  ninety- 
two  papers  were  presented ;  of  these  the 
majority  were  read  in  full  or  in  abstract,  and 
while  there  were  perhaps  fewer  jiapers  of 
general  interest  and  of  important  scientific 
value  than  usual,  the  average  character  of 
the  papers  was  certainly  as  high  as  at  most 
former  meetings,  and  there  were  very  few 
placed  on  the  list  that  should  h.-ive  been 

Eassed  over  1^-  the  committee.  The  paper 
y  Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott,  “  On  the  Kates  of  Inter¬ 
est  realized  by  Investors  iu  the  Securities  of 
the  United  States,”  was  carefully  prepared. 
He  shoYved  that  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  the  credit  of  Governnieiit 
was  comparatively  low;  its  eight  per  cent 
and  six  per  cent  securities  being  placed  on 
the  maAet  at  terms  by  which  investons 
realized  from  7.2  to  8.7  per  cent.  One 
loan  Avas  placed  on  the  market  in  1812,  how¬ 
ever,  at  SIX  per  cent;  while  in  1810,  owing 
to  the  disturbing  influences  of  the  avar,  a  loan 
realized  9.1  per  cent.  In  1821  the  credit 
of  Government  so  far  improved  as  to  place 
a  five  per  cent  loan  on  the  market,  at  terms 
which  realized  4.22  per  cent  interest. 
From  this  time  till  1800  Government  borrow¬ 
ed  at  low  rates ;  its  normal  borrowing  jioav- 
er  being  from  about  three  and  one  quarter 
to  five  per  cent.  Tlie  year  1801 — the 
first  year  of  the  war  —  caiTied  the  rates 
up,  and  investors  realized  a  little  in  excess 
of  eight  per  cent.  Passing  to  the  year  1871 
we  find  Government  crecTit  improved,  and 
the  rates  realized  to  investors  varying  from 
4.93  per  cent  to  0.05  per  cent,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  securities. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgan,  of  Mississippi,  gave 
a  very  important  paper  on  the  Geological 
History  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  which  called 
forth  much  discussion  on  the  great  drift 
question. 

Prof.  Cope’s  paper,  “  On  the  Classification 
of  Fishes,”  was  an  able  presentation  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  class,  and  the  reasons  tor 
establisliing  the  groups  he  proposed.  Tlic 
paper  on  “  Organic  Types,  ”  by  the  same 
author,  was  by  far  the  most  able  and  iniiwr- 
tant  one  in  the  Natural  History  section. 

The  other  papers  in  this  section  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest,  Avero  Prof.  Gill’s,  “On  the 
Classification  of  the  Mammalia ;”  Dr.  Pack¬ 
ard’s,  “  On  the  Embryology  of  Chrysopa 
and  Classification  of  the  Neuroptera;  ” 
Prof.  Morse’s,  “  On  the  Development  of 
the  Carpal  and  Tarsal  bones  in  Birds ;”  Dr. 
Cove’s,  “  On  the  Mechanism  of  Flight  in 
Birds ;”  Pi*of.  Swallow’s,  “  On  tlie  Geology  of 
Missouri ;  ”  and  Prof.  Cox’s,  “  On  the  Coal 
Fields  of  Indiana;”  Avhilc  the  Eozobn  ques¬ 
tion  Avas  fully  opened  and  discussed  by 
Messrs.  Burbank,  Perry,  and  Hunt.  Prof. 
Hunt,  the  retiring  President,  in  his  able  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  the  first  evening  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  maintained  the  theory  of  the  Eozobn 
being  a  fossil ;  while  Mr.  Burbank,  in  his 
paper,  held  to  its  mineral  origin.  As  Prof. 
Hunt’s  address  has  been  published  by  the 
American  Naturalist,  we  refer  our  read¬ 
ers  to  the  address  itself,  rather  than  attenqit 
to  make  an  abstract  of  the  important  vicAvs 
on  the  geology  of  the  crystalline  rocks  of 
Eastern  North  America  Avhich  it  contains. 

Prof.  Cox,  the  State  Geologist  of  Indiana, 
gave,  in  his  paper  on  the  coal-fields  of  the 
State,  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 
block  coal  for  which  the  State  is  fast  becom¬ 
ing  famous.  Tliese  block  coal-beds  are  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  eastern  Ixirder  of  the  great 
coal  region  of  the  State,  which  includes  its 
south-eastern  portion  from  the  Wabash  to 
the  Ohio.  Tlierc  are  now  twenty-six  mines 
being  Avorked  in  the  three  Avorkable  scams 
of  this  coal  in  Clay  County.  These  sc.ams 
have  an  average  united  thickness  of  tAvelvo 
feet,  and  the  pi*csent  mines  turn  out 
al)out  three  thousand  tons  of  coal  daily. 
Tliere  are  five  blast  furnaces  in  Clay 
County  which  are  using  the  raAv  block 
coal  for  fuel,  and  the  quality  of  the  j)ig- 
iron  is  equally  as  good  as  that  made  Irom 
the  same  ores  with  charcoal.  It  is  an  open 
gray  iron,  of  highly  crystalline  structure, 
contains  a  large  percentage  of  carbon,  mere 
traces  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  is 
eminently  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  steel. 
In  fact,  the  block  coal  is,  from  its  physical 
structure  and  great  purity,  peculiarly  suit¬ 
ed  to  metallurgical  purposes.  It  is  free 
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burning,  makes  an  open  fire,  and  without 
caking,  swelling,  scallolding  in  the  furnace, 
or  changing  form,  burns  like  hickory-wood 
until  it  is  consumed  to  a  pure  white  ash, 
and  leaves  no  clinkers.  As  a  fuel  for  locomo¬ 
tives,  it  likewise  has  no  superior ;  docs  not 
burn  out  the  boilers  or  fire-boxes,  and  gives 
as  little  trouble  as  wood.  With  this  exten¬ 
sive  supply  of  the  best  of  fuel,  and  the  easy 
transportation  of  the  iron  of  Lake  Superior 
and  Missouri  to  the  s|X)t  lor  smelting,  supe¬ 
rior  iron,  and  steel  by  the  Bessewer  process, 
can  be  furnished  by  Indiana  at  much  lower 
rates  than  when  made  by  charcoal ;  a  fact 
which  the  railroad  and  iron  men  fast 
availing  themselves  of,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  which  has  given  another  proof  of 
the  importance  of  State  "cological  surveys, 
which  we  trust  will  be  fully  appreciated,  for 
it  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  State  survey 
made  by  Prof.  Cox  that  these  great  inter¬ 
ests  have  been  so  fully  developed  in  Indiana. 

San  Francisco  was  selected  as  tlie  place 
of  meeting  the  next  year,  provided  proper  ar¬ 
rangements  can  be  made ;  and  Prof.  J.  Law¬ 
rence  Smith,  of  Imuisville,  Ky.,  was  elected 
as  President,  anil  Prof.  A.  Witchell,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  Vice-President. 


NOTES. 

IF  a  novelist  of  the  sensational  school  wants 
a  plot  ready-made  to  his  hand,  he  cannot 
do  lietter  than  take  the  Roscnzweig  case.  There 
lie  has  it,  with  the  truth  that  is  stranger  than 
fietion  staring  him  in  the  face,  with  a  deeper 
mystery  awaiting  than  he  can  create,  unless  he 
is  a  very  liold  and  ingenious  novelist  indeed ; 
and  all  the  characters  named  with  such  grim 
and  appropriate  names  as  nothing  but  pure 
inspiration  could  invent.  What  a  name  for  a 
villain  is  Rosenzwcig!  What  could  Alice 
Bowlsby  be  but  a  wronged  and  pathetic  wo¬ 
man,  brought  by  her  own  love  and  trust  to  an 
untimely  and  tragic  death  1  The  story  of  the 
murder  of  this  poor  girl,  the  suicide  of  Walter 
Conklin,  .and  me  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  ileti-ction  of  the  criminal,  read  so  much  like 
one  of  the  cheap  novels  of  the  day,  that  wc  are 
half  convinced  that  we  turn  from  the  dark  rev¬ 
elation  without  fully  realizing  its  accumulated 
horror.  The  most  curious  feature  of  the  aftair 
is  the  bits  of  seemingly  unconnected  evidence 
which  started  up  here  and  there,  forming  a  ter¬ 
rible  cordon  around  the  guilty  man,  while  the 
acutest  detectives  were  groping  characteristic¬ 
ally  in  the  dark.  “Murder,”  says  Shake¬ 
speare,  “  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 
with  most  miraculous  organ.”  It  has  so 
spoken  in  this  instance.  The  inquest,  con- 
cludeil  Last  week,  has  left  no  doubt  of  Rosen- 
zweig’s  guilt.  The  circumstantial  evidence  in 
the  case  is  sufficient  to  doom  him,  even  if  there 
lie  found  no  witness  to  the  murder.  Happily 
for  justice,  Roscnzweig  is  not  a  politician,  and 
so  stanils  but  little  ch.ance  of  escape,  though 
every  thing  is  possible  in  New  York. 

The  manufacture  of  “  mementoes  of  the 
war  ”  has  become  something  of  a  branch  of 
industry  among  the  volatile  Parisians,  and  a 
Ibreign  journal  has  rudely  destroyed  the  harm¬ 
less  illusion  of  the  excursionist,  British  or 
American,  by  informing  him  that  the  little 
knol«of  brown  bread,  now  selling  on  the  Boule¬ 
vards,  mounted  in  picture  frames  or  embedded 
in  glass  glolies  that  servo  as  paper-weights,  are 
no  more  to  bo  depended  upon  as  true  “  pain 
de  sihgo  ”  than  arc  those  impossible  relics  of 
the  saints  which  may  be  purchased  for  prosaic 
bank-notes  at  convents  in  Italy.  After  the  first 
siege  was  over,  the  demand  for  the  famous 
“black  bread”  became  so  lively  that  several 
enterprising  bakers  immediately  set  to  work  to 
snpplV  the  public  taste,  and  as  the  demand  has 
not  fallen  off  the  trade  in  spurioas  loaves  is 
brisk.  Another  fraudulent  relic,  ami  one  that 
seems  to  be  exceedingly  popular,  is  the  “  bullet 
that  has  killed  an  insurgent.”  Doubtless  there 
were  bullets  that  put  an  end  to  insurgents,  but 
so  many  thousands  of  these  missiles  were  sold 
daring  the  month  of  June,  that  those  at  present 
retailed  must  be  quite  guiltless  of  anybody’s 
blood.  A  gavroche  confessed  as  much  the  other 
day,  for  being  asked  what  his  means  of  support 
was,  replied  tnat  ho  manufactured  sotwenirs ;  in 
other  words,  fired  bullets  out  of  a  pistol  against 
a  stone  wall  and  then  sold  the  battered  lead  to 
confiding  verdant  greens. 

We  have  an  amusing  account  in  the  papers 
of  a  new  style  of  bathing  costume  which  some 
one  has  tried  to  introduce  into  England.  The 
new  dress  seems  to  be  a  lovely  costume,  but 
from  all  accounts  is  capable  of  improvement. 
Ti.c  chief  drawback  to  its  success  appears  to  be 
that  U  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  get  into  it ; 
and  it  is  equally  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  get 
out  of  it.  With  the  assistance  of  a  fnend  an 
active  muscular  person  may  indeed  divest  him¬ 
self  of  the  garment,  but  only  by  the  use  of  al¬ 
most  superhuman  exertions.  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  strives  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  inno¬ 
vation  by  doubting  whetW  a  tight  dress  of 
“  brown  cotton  crossed  by  broad  bars  of  red  or 
blue  ”  would  be  considered  sufficiently  becom¬ 
ing  for  the  corpulent  bather.  The  crowds  who 
conjp«gate  on  the  sands  at  most  of  the  English 
seaside  places  are  not  unfrequently  “a  royster- 
ing  folk,”  whose  chaff  grates  disagreeably  on 


the  ears  of  the  refined.  A  stout  gentleman,  ris¬ 
ing  from  the  sea,  clothed  like  an  acrobat,  would 
probably  be  greeted  by  sounds  of  mirth  which, 
if  he  were  of  an  irritable  nature,  might  lead  to 
serious  results  either  to  himself  or  those  around 
him.  We  do  not  think  the  costume  will  be  im¬ 
ported  into  this  country  next  season,  our  own 
style  of  bathing-dress  being  sufficiently  hideous 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Hunnewell’s  “  Lands  of 
Scott,”  the  Birmingham  (England)  Daily  Post 
savs :  “  The  writer  has  gone  over  with 
all  the  loving  enthusiasm  of  a  devotee,  the 
many  places  rendered  forever  interesting  by  the 
writings  of  Scott.  It  would  be  unkind  to  call 
it  a  guide-book,  it  shows  so  much  literary  skill, 
and  i.s  so  carefully  executed.  Yet,  for  any  one 
who  desired  to  explore  the  land  of  Scott  jiropcr, 
namely,  the  border  counties,  we  know  of  no  book 
which  could  be'  consulted  with  more  profit  and 
more  real  pleasure.  Considering  that  the  auth¬ 
or  is  an  American,  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  minutely  familiar  with  Border  land,  the 
book  is  singularly  accurate.  The  runningcom- 
nienls  of  the  writer  show  much  literary  power 
and  research ;  while  great  skill  is  shown  in  the 
introduction  of  illustrative  quotations  from 
Scott’s  works.  It  is  altogether  a  pleasant  and 
instructive  work,  which  ought  to  be  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  every  person  who  may  meditate  a 
tour  into  Scott-land,  and  who  loves  and  reveres 
the  memory  of  the  great  Wizard.” 

The  English  have  been  trying  to  convince 
themselves  that  the  Battle  of  Dorking  is  not 
among  the  possibilities.  The  annual  military 
review  took  place  last  week,  under  the  usual 
orders  of  the  war  department,  and  the  troops 
were  manoeuvred  on  the  ground  chosen  by  the 
Retired  Volunteer  for  the  overthrow  of  Eng- 
lard.  Mr.  Bull  is  immensely  ticklenl  with  the 
d'tplay  he  was  able  to  make  and  the  efficiency 
he  was  able  to  show.  He  had  no  idea  that  he 
was  such  a  supple  and  vigorous  fellow  in  the 
tented  field,  and  is  quite  confident  of  his  ability 
to  meet  the  Glermans,  or  anylKxly  else,  at  the 
imminent  breach.  The  Battle  of  Dorking, 
forsooth  1  Doth  not  the  terrible  warrior  boast 
of  his  eighteen-miles  march  in  one  day,  and  call 
the  world  to  notice  that  he  stopped  midway  to 
cook  and  eat  his  rations  ?  And  these  sluggish 
Prussians  are  ever  to  Ix'at  him  in  battle  1 

They  have  introiluced  an  American  fixshion 
into  Germany  —  the  fashion  of  thronging  to 
a  railroad  station  to  salute  distinguished  people 
who  may  happen  to  be  passing  through  on  the 
train.  The  recent  reception  of  Piince  Bis¬ 
marck,  at  the  station  of  Frankfort,  where  an 
honest  citizen  solicited  his  opinion  on  the  politi¬ 
cal  situation  and  ottered  him  a  German  sausage 
in  exchange,  is  quite  like  an  American  incident. 
A  similar  demonstration  took  place  at  Leipsic, 
where,  the  Prince’s  private  railway  carriage 
being  recognized,  people  crowded  into  the  sta¬ 
tion,  and  demanded  any  stray  news  of  impor¬ 
tance  that  he  might  have  about  him.  “All 
serene,”  was  the  Prince’s  rejily,  according  to  the 
German  pajK'rs.  One  might  as  well  1k'  a  Re¬ 
publican  President  as  a  German  I’rince  if  this 
sort  of  thing  is  in  order. 

During  the  last  half-dozen  years,  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Legislative  Assembly  has  several  times 
enacted  that  a  Avidower  may  marry  the  sister 
of  his  dead  wife  ;  but,  on  each  occasion,  the  act 
has  been  vetoed  by  the  English  government,  as 
presumably  unwise,  because  at  variance  Avith 
the  law  and  custom  in  England.  'The  alv 
surdity  of  this  reasoning  has  finally  become 
manifest  to  Mr.  Bull,  and  he  has  at  length 
given  his  grudging  sanction  to  the  Australian 
statute.  There  are  men  so  constituted  that  they 
can  cheerfully  bear  a  duplication  of  mother-in- 
law  ;  but  then  there  are  also  men  who  think 
the  tender  n-gard  of  one  such  blessing  quite 
sufficient.  Government  has  no  business  to  in¬ 
terfere  in  this  matter. 

'The  King  of  Spain  is  a  jilucky  and  honor¬ 
able  gciitletnan,  and  seems  likely  to  make  a 
good  sovereign  if  he  can  have  a  fair  ehancc. 
He  is  away  from  Madrid  noAV  on  a  tour  of 
inspiection  through  the  country,  and  aa’c  do  not 
doubt  that  he  has  sincere  pleasure  in  meeting 
the  peasantry.  The  first  Aveek  of  his  journey 
ends  as  we  Avritc,  and  he  has  cveryAvhere  been 
received  with  cordiality.  He  is  as  easy  of  access 
as  our  own  President’  and  apparently  wins  the 
hearts  of  all  Avith  whom  ho  comes  in  contact. 
Surely  every  admirer  of  loy.alty  and  manhixKl 
must  hope  that  his  joumeying  may  be  iieaecful 
to  the  end,  and  that  one  result  of  his  travels 
may  lie  a  reArival  of  the  sentiment  antagonistic 
to  plots  and  revolutions. 

The  accumulation  of  huge  three-story  trunks 
at  the  stations  of  railroads  leading  to  pojnilar 
summer  resorts,  is  as  sure  an  indication  of  the 
end  of  the  season  as  the  cool  nights  and  the 
falling  of  the  leaves.  The  deserted  cities  arc 
being  reclaimed ;  the  hotels  arc  again  croAvded, 
the  theatres  have  opened  the  winter  eampaign 
Avith  energy,  and  trade  has  recoA'cred  from  that 
stroke  of  paralysis  Avhieh  affiicts  it  daring  July 
and  August. 

Next  to  the  desire  to  be  “well  off”  it  is  the 
Avishof  the  conventional  American  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  “  well  off.”  Though  he  dislikes  taxes 
as  heartily  as  any  sane  creature  alive,  he  will 
come  doAvn  handsomely  at  the  receiver’s  office 
on  an  imaginary  income,  rather  than  not  make 
a  respectable  show  in  the  published  returns. 
Now  and  then  it  occurs  that  people  arc  not  so 


ambitious  to  Ik'  counted  rich.  Messrs.  'Tweed, 
SwiTuy,  and  Connolly,  for  example ;  and  for 
very  d'ificrcnt  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker  Blaine, 
who,  like  Chief  Justice  Chase  and  Senator 
Sherman,  has  found  it  proper  to  correct  mis¬ 
representations  concerning  his  “  enormous 
wealth.”  Honest  men  who  have  sacrificed 
their  private  interests  to  save  the  State  do  not 
care  to  be  credited  with  immense  riches  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  result  of  their  connection  Avith 
public  affairs.  Mr.  Blaine,  in  his  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Maine  Standard,  administered 
a  scA'cre  and  just  rebuke  to  a  kind  of  imperti¬ 
nence  which  wc  wish  was  more  rare  in  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism. 

There  is  no  serial  story  now  publishing  in 
any  of  our  magazines  that  has  draivn  about  it 
as  large  and  charmed  a  circle  of  readers  as 
“'Their  Wedding  Journey,”  by  Mr.  W.  D. 
HoAA’clls,  in  the  Atlantic  Xlontlily.  'The  Avriter’s 
delightful  humor  and  freshness  Avere  never  more 
ellectively  displayed  than  in  the  pretty  frame¬ 
work  of  narrative  in  which  he  lias  set  the  clmr- 
acters  and  incidents  of  what  no  one  An-ill  liclieve 
is  a  purely  imaginary  honeymoon.  His  pictures 
of  American  life  and  scenery  are  full  of  that 
exquisite  color  and  dratving  which  made  his 
Venetian  sketches  the  best  of  their  kind.  Since 
Irving  and  Hawthorne, 

*'  No  man  bath  walkt  alonK  oar  roads  with  step 
8o  acUre,  so  InquirinK  eye,  or  tongue 
So  varied  In  discourse.” 

Whoever  misses  reading  the  monthly  instal¬ 
ment  of  “Their  Wedding  Journey”  misses 
some  of  the  brightest  pages  in  current  litera¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Howells’s  story  was  begun  in  the 
July  number. 

The  Italians  arc  going  to  make  “  old  fether 
Tiber”  disgorge  sonic  of  his  ill-gotten  Avealth ; 
in  other  Avords,  they  are  about  to  dredge  the 
river  for  the  purpose  of  finding  certain,  or, 
rather,  uncertain  valuables  supposed  to  be  nest¬ 
ling  in  the  lied  of  the  stream.  For  ages  past, 
probably  from  the  Etruscan  period,  it  has  Wm 
the  habit  of  the  people  of  Rome  in  times  of 
danger,  commotion,  or  siege,  to  bury  their  valu¬ 
ables  in  the  river,  into  Avhich  also  AA-erc  flung 
the  statues  of  unpopular  Emjierors  and  of  the 
heathen  gods,  while  cargoes  of  valuables,  the 
“  plunder  of  a  world,”  have  been  Ai’rcckcd  from 
time  to  time  against  the  Ripa  Grande.  The  art 
treasures  that  may  come  to  light  A^-ill  doubtless 
lie  curious  and  precious.  'The  London  Tde- 
yraph  hazards  the  prophecy  that  there  Avill  he 
found  “goddesses  diviner  than  even  Milo’s  Ve¬ 
nus.”  AVc  can’t  say  to  the  eontrarv,  as  avc  arc 
not  acquainted  Avith  Mr.  Alilo’s  Avorks. 

That  there  is  a  technical  name  for  such  a  dis¬ 
aster  as  that  Avhich  took  place  the  other  day  at 
Revere,  on  the  Eastern  Railroad,  indicates  the 
fR'qucncy  Avith  which  that  kind  of  accident 
occurs.  ’  When  it  is  said  that  a  car  or  a  train 
has  been  “  tclcscoix'd,”  one  know.s,  without  fur¬ 
ther  explanation,  Avhat  has  hapjiencd.  Curiously 
enough,  the  Massachusetts  calamity  has  just 
been  duplicated  near  Scclin,  in  Northern  France. 
An  cxjiress  train  plunged  into  the  nar  of  an¬ 
other  train,  filled  the  shattered  cars  with  steam 
from  the  engine,  and  scalded  the  passengers  to 
death  or  disfigurement.  The  account  of  the 
catastrophe  rends  like  a  faithful  translation 
from  late  American  jiapers. 

Lovers  of  the  old  Greek  Epics  have  great 
reason  to  felicitate  themselves  that  Mr.  Bryant 
has  so  nearly  coneludctl  his  translation  of  Ho¬ 
mer’s  “  Odvssey  ”  as  to  assure  its  early  com- 
jdetion.  The  excellence  of  this  version  is  amply 
guaranteed  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 'Bryant  has  em- 
ployetl  the  same  method  and  form  Avhich  aa’ou 
for  his  translation  of  the  “Iliad”  the  applause 
of  critics  and  the  gratitude  of  all  Engli>h  read¬ 
ers.  His  remarkable  fidclitv  to  the  original,  his 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  spirit  and  genius 
of  the  Homeric  iioems,  and  his  oAvn  consum¬ 
mate  ma.stpry  of  English  blank  verse,  combine 
to  render  his  translations  almost  jierfect  repro¬ 
ductions  of  these  greatest  jiocms  of  antiquity. 

The  investigation  into  the  ennses  of  the  re¬ 
cent  ae-cident  on  the  Eastern  Railroad  has  led 
to  one  or  two  important  suggestions  i-elative  to 
the  lights  on  night  trains.  It  is  evident  that 
the  lamps  now  use<l  are  tlangerous  in  cases  of 
collision  ;  that  has  liecn  proved  too  often.  That 
the  niil  lights  —  those  put  on  the  rear  of  the  last 
c.nr  —  are  insufficient  is  equally  clear.  'They 
should  lie  red  lights  —  the  color  liest  seen  at 
night  —  Avith  powerful  reflectors  like  those  nsetl 
for  the  head-lights  on  engines.  For  lighting 
the  interior  of  the  passenger  cars  something 
safer  than  kerosene,  and  a  difi'erent  kind  of 
lamp  from  the  pre.sent  style,  must  lie  found  or 
invented. 

The  cable  desjiatches  announcing  the  death 
of  prominent  men  make  considerable  Avork  for 
our  journalists.  First  it  bcc-omcs  necessary  to 
prepare  biographical  sketches  of  more  or  less 
accuracy  and  interest,  and  then  it  frequently 
becomes  necessary  to  take  them  all  kick  again, 
as  European  celebrities  have  a  fiwtulty  of  not 
being  dead  after  they  die. 

It  is  said  that  a  certain  distinguished  Eng¬ 
lish  novelist  keeps  a  carefully  arranged  record 
of  all  the  startling  crimes  committcil  in  the 
Unitetl  States.  He  must  have  added  largely 
to  his  repertoire  during  the  past  few  months. 
If  he  has  gathered  the  details  of  half  the  in¬ 
genious  forgeries  and  mysterious  murders  that 
have  startled  the  community  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  summer,  he  has  su^  a  stock  of  ma¬ 


terial  as  will  last  him.  If  he  has  added  to  this 
an  account  of  the  various  railroad  accidents 
and  lioiler  explosions,  —  and  we  lielieve  these 
things  liaA’e  their  proper  alphabetical  places  in 
his  scrap-books,  —  then  he  is  the  possessor  of 
a  library  which  almost  any  other  gentleman 
would  very  willingly  dispense  Avith. 


PERSONALS. 

—  Carl  Schurz  is  editor  of  the  Wetdich  Poet. 

— A  Cairo  (Egypt)  paper  publishes  Disraeli’s 

“Lothair,”  in  its /euillt  ton. 

—  Will  M.  Carlcton,  the  new  verse-maker,  is 
a  journalist  and  only  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

—  A  couple  were  married  down  in  Maine  last 
week,  whose  ages  were  seventy-eight  and  eighty 
years. 

—  Victor  Hugo,  his  son,  and  Paul  Meuricc, 
will  resume  the  publication  of  the  Paris 
Rappel  in  London. 

—  ShonkyonhAvenjenaweie  is  a  chief  of  the 
Six  Nations.  That  Avould  be  a  good  name  for 
a  young  lady  to  many. 

—  Mrs.  Celia  Burleigh  has  accepted  a  call  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Conn.,  of  which  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  J. 
May  was  once  the  minister. 

—  What’s  in  a  name  ?  In  one  half-column 
“  The  San  Francisco  Alta,”  quotes  from  “  Thf 
Devil  Gully  Expositor,”  “The  Yankee  Flat 
Advertiser,”  “  The  New  Jerusalem  Courier,” 
and  “  The  Murderburg  Bulletin.” 

—  M.  Dumas, ^/s,  announces  that  the  removal 
of  his  Hither’s  remains  will  not  take  place  until 
the  evacuation  by  the  Prussians  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ai.-^ne,  in  which  the  last  resting- 
place  of  the  author  of  “  Monte  Christo  ”  is 
fixed. 

—  Lord  Brougham’s  last  passion  was  a  pas¬ 
sion  lor  hymns.  During  the  last  two  years  of 
his  life,  he  collected  all  the  various  hymn-books 
he  could  hear  of,  and  a  verse  from  liis  favorite 
hymn  is  inscrilied  on  his  memorial  tablet  in  the 
church  at  Cannes. 

—  The  Avife  of  Nathan  Baker,  of  Notaway 
County,  Mo.,  having  the  census  of  the  State 
near  her  heart,  has  given  thereto,  in  fifteen 
years  of  wedded  bliss,  no  fewer  than  nineteen 
children.  Of  these,  thirteen  survive ;  and  Mrs. 
Baker  is  but  thirty-seven. 

—  Queen  Victoria’s  physicians  say  her  re¬ 
tirement  Irom  society  and  from  all  public 
demonstrations  is  in  consequence  of  their  pro¬ 
fessional  advice.  They  say  she  has  nervous 
troubles,  Avbieh  might  easily  be  converted  by 
excitement  into  a  dangerous  malady. 

—  The  memliers  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
Bridgewater,  Mass.,  must  bi‘  extremely  difficult 
to  please  in  pastors.  Since  April  last,  they  have 
tried  some  thirty-five  candidates  for  their  pul¬ 
pit,  but  liked  none  of  them  except  the  Rev.  P. 
llamblett,  Avhom  they  liave  recently  selected  to 
do  iheir  clerical  honors. 

—  One  of  the  largest  planters  of  the  South  is 
Col.  G.  B.  Lockett  of  Georgia.  He  has  planted 
this  year  6,500  acres  of  cotton,  and  3,500  acres 
of  com  and  small  grains.  At  the  loAvest 
estimate,  his  cotton  crop  Avill  sell  for  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars.  Col. 
Lockett  employs  three  hundred  and  sixty 
hands,  all  black,  and  has  no  ti-ouble  with  his 
help,  Avbo  arc  orderly  and  tolerably  industrious. 

—  A  jiolitical  orator  in  New  Orleans  recently 
crowded  history  by  referring  to  “  the  iron  coffin 
of  Do  Soto,  containing  the  gold  trumpet  pre¬ 
sented  to  that  illustrious  discoverer  by  Queen 
Victoria.”  “  AVhy,  yon  fool  1  ”  exclaimed  an 
intelligent  auditor,  “  Queen  Victoria  wasn’t 
liom  for  more’n  two  hundretl  years  after  De 
Soto  died ;  an’  hoAV  could  she  give  him  a  gold 
trampi't  1  ”  “  She  left  it  to  him  in  her  will,” 

solemnly  repliotl  the  orator. 

—  Mrs.  Van  Hannon  rcviA-cd  in  Montana, 
the  other  day,  the  memories  of  our  Revolution 
ary  days.  Left  alone  in  her  cabin  she  was 
startletl  by  the  approach  of  three  Cheyennes, 
and  had  karely  time  to  bolt  the  door  Avhen  the 
Indians  flung  themselves  against  it.  Sending 
her  children  into  the  cellar,  the  heroic  young 
Avoman  seized  a  revolver  and  gun,  and  con¬ 
fronted  the  Indians  at  the  open  Avindow.  '1  he 
redskins  were  finally  driven  ott)  after  firing  the 
bam. 

—  'The  Prince  of  Wah-s,  while  visiting  the 
Queen’s  Theatre,  the  other  night,  found  his 
Avay  to  Mr.  Rousby’s  dressing-room,  and 
knockeil  at  the  door.  The  actor,  an.swering 
th  '  summons,  was  astonished  to  find  the  Heir 
to  the  CroAvn  waiting  in  the  pas.<agi'.  But  hi.s 
Ro  .  al  Highness  soon  put  him  at  his  ease  with 
a  few  wcll-turaed  and  impressive  compliments. 
The  Prince  then  asked  to  bi-  intitxluced  to  Mrs. 
Rousby,  whom  he  felicitated  on  her  charming 
assumption  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

— Petroleum  Nasby  made  his  first  reputation 
a.s  a  writer  about  1852,  by  writing  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  highly  improbable  stories  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  Baron  MiincWnsen,  which  he  located 
in  a  certain  town  in  Oliio,  and  gave  as  much 
local  coloring  as  possible.  They  were  widely 
copied,  and  discussed  as  elaborately  as  if  based 
wholly  on  fact.  Mr.  Locke  selected  his  nom  de 
plume  because  it  was  enphoneous.  Petroleum 
Avas  then  all  the  rage,  and  Nasby  was  taken 
from  the  old  English  ^ttlc-field  of  that  nama 
The  two  seemed  to  to  together  very  ARtell,  and 
at  once  became  popahu:. 
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ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI. — By  our  Special  Artist  and  Correspondent. 


MEMPHIS  AND  THE  MEMPHIANS. 

BT  or*  SPECIAL  ARTIST  AND  CORRESPONDENT. 

I^OR  a  whole  week  of  our  stay  at  Memphis, 
the  weather  reports  at  the  AVar  ()ffiee 
showed  that  we  were  in  the  very  hottest 
place  in  the  Union.  Still  we  were  free  from 
the  nerve-<leadenin<'  influence  of  the  lower 
latitudes.  One  needs  to  l)e  in  this  place  but 
an  hour  to  discover  that  Memphis  is  a  live 
city.  The  Nessus-shirt  of  the  old  South 
is  sloughed,  clT  riiht  here,  and — to  pursue 
the  metaphor  to  the  fancifhl  length  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  miles  of  tortuous  river — is 
floating  down  the  Mississippi  with  all  its 
poisonous  languors  with  it.  At  Memphis 
one  feels  the  fiee  pulse  of  the  AVest, — the 
air  that  grows  the  strong,  tall  sons  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Tliis  has  got  into  the  cotton  here, 
and  it  palpitates. 


If  ilemphis  is  fairly  reiccscntativc  of  i 
Tennessee,  nothing  seems  surer  than  the 
I  ilivorce  of  th.at  State  from  the  old  South. 

I  Tennessee  is  of  the  AA'est,  western,  llie 
,  “high-tone”  ideas  are  perishing  gradually 
of  their  own  inanition ;  thev  cannot  swim 
against  the  current  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
railroads  are  their  worst  enemies.  To  the 
voyager  up  the  Great  River,  then,  the  South 
may  be  said  to  end  at  Memphis ;  and  from 
this  thriving  end,  reading  the  South  back¬ 
ward,  as  good  Jews  do  their  Bible,  we  may  | 
learn,  I  think,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  turmoil  and  discontent  of  the  whole 
misgoverned  region.  The  Southern  States 
are  not  prosperous  in  the  Northern  sense  of 
the  term,  and  the  American  mind  is  not  used 
to  any  thins  of  the  sort.  Tlie  history  of  ! 
New  York  City  will  attest  that  the  free  ' 
citizen  can  stand  misgovemment  much  bet¬ 


ter  than  ll’.c  lack  of  prosperity.  And  no  . 
one,  having  lelt  the  hoin-less  enervation  of  I 
their  wet,  warm  air,  will  have  the  heart  to  ! 
blame  Southern  people  tor  a  want  of  energy. 
Indeed,  1  lean  mure  and  mure  to  the  j 
impression  that  climate  is  greater  than 
Congress,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  tlmt  jiros- 
perity  is  the  best  reconstruction  for  the 
South. 

Among  our  engravings  we  have  given  you 
a  picture  of  Memphis  as  it  appears  from  the 
little  town  of  Hopefield,  on  the  opposite 
Arkansas  shore.  It  is  at  Hopefield  th.at  the 
passenger  takes  the  train  tor  Little  Rock 
and  the  famous  Hot  Springs.  If  reports 
are  true,  noses  and  ears  are  restored  to  in-  ] 
valids  who  visit  this  wonderful  Spa.  Mor- 
risey  and  Governor  Morton  have  Ix-en 
there.  Inileed  the  Memphians  complain 
that  the  only  chance  they  have  to  get  a 


sight  at  celebrities,  is  wiien  they  jiass 
thnnigh  on  their  way  to  these  Springs. 

lAie  nearer  view  of  the  levee  furnishes  a 
luTter  idea  of  the  bluH's  ujxm  which  the 
prosiHTOus  city  is  built,  and  of  the  business 
which  makes  the  city  so  prosperous.  Tliere 
are  the  cotton-bales,  the  coming  and  going 
of  which  have  made  Memphis.  A  (pieer 
substitute  for  reading  is  used  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  cotton  on  this  levee.  Tlie  bales  of 
different  shippers  are  kept  separate  by 
means  of  playing-cards.  The  negroes  can¬ 
not  read,  but  they  can  play  cards.  The 
gentleman  who  superintends  the  work  stands 
at  the  gang-way  of  the  boat,  and  as  the 
precious  merchandise  passes,  sings  out  the 
name  of  the  card  which  for  the  time  being^ 
may  represent  some  staid  prohibitionist  of 
a  buyer  in  the  North ;  and  so,  in  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  the  bales,  the  cotton  mar- 


AJX  BXCCRSIOX  WITH  THE  CHICKASAW  nOAT  CLUB. 
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A  COTTON  FIELD. 


long  barge  which,  loaded  as  it  was  with  ten  oarsmen  and 
half  a  dozen  editors,  could  not  ride  a  wave  a  foot  high. 
The  oarsmen  made  for  the  Arkansas  shore  with  all  fheir 
might ;  but  it  was  of  no  use.  The  storm  came  down  over 
the  city,  carrying  bricks,  shutters  and  shingles  with  it,  and 
struck  our  craft  right  in  the  beam.  The  wind  Slled 
our  eyes,  noses,  mouths  and  ears  with  sand,  and  carried 
us  down  stream  sideways ;  the  waves  meantime  running 
up  our  backs,  and  making  an  unpleasant  surf  about  our 
legs  and  feet.  It  now  became  known  that  the  majority  of 
our  load  could  not  swim,  while  those  who  could  swim  were 


shalled  under  the  device  of  the  Ace  of  Clubs,  for  instance, 
never  gets  confused  with  that  of  Mr.  Jack  of  Diamonds. 

This  substitution  of  card-playing  for  literature  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  astonishing  “  departure  ”  —  a  new  deal,  as  it 
were,  in  civilization.  Or  is  it  a  return  to  the  old-time 
picture-writing  ?  Perhaps  it  is  another  instance  of  the 
world’s  repeating  itself.  There  are  unmistakable  evi¬ 
dences  of  African,  or  at  least  Egyptian  occupation  of 
the  country  about  Memphis  in  pre-historic  times.  Forty 
miles  away  in  Arkansas,  on  the  St.  Francis  River,  is  a 
vast  artificial  mound,  from  which  the  church-spires  of 
Memphis  are  visible.  Trees  not  indigenous  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  degenerate  Egyptian  wheat,  such  as  has  grown 
from  grain  found  in  Egyptian  sarcophagi,  flourish  on  this 
and  neighboring  mounds.  There  is  also  in  the  same 
region  a  lake  nearly  half  a  mile  long  which  is  paved  with 
brick.  Pictured  urns  and  culinary  utensils,  such  as  are 
used  at  this  day  by  the  Malays,  have  been  exhumed 
here.  The  great  plain,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long 


with  an  average  width  of  seventy  miles,  once  inhabited  by  ' 
these  mound-builders,  is  richer  than  the  fields  which 
made  Memphis  of  old  the  granary  of  Egypt.  In  these 
low  lands,  now  so  sparsely  populated,  the  most  abundant 
cotton  crops  in  the  world  are  said  to  be  produced.  The 
Memphis  of  to-day  claims  a  depository  of  matchless  agri¬ 
cultural  wealth,  in  this  pre-historic  plain  between  the 
Mississippi  and  St.  Francis  rivers.  “Take  away  from 
Memphis  the  productive  highlands  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Mississippi,”  says  the  Appeal,  “  turn  backward  its 
trade  from  the  ‘inland  sea’  toward  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
an:l  only  leave  to  the  city’s  commerce  the  products  of  the 
alluvial  plain  across  the  river,  and  Memphis  must  be¬ 
come  a  mighty  commercial  emporium.” 

Did  the  old  Memphians  come  over  here  to  “  locate  ” 
lands  for  the  new  ?  Is  liter  aturc  going  back  through  the 
modern  novel,  illustrated  newspaper,  and  playing-cards, 
to  picture-writing?  Does  animal  life  vibrate  infinitely 
up  and  down  a  finite  gamut  from  monkeys  to  men,  and 

_ _ men  to  monkeys  again  ?  And,  in  a  word 

■ ' does  the  world  get  lost  in  its  own  history 
j  and  repeat  itself  eternally  from  the  Nile 
‘  w  sy-  *  to  the  Mississippi  ?  These  are  ethno- 

Vj  -  X  logical  conundrums  which  a  philosopher 

seated  in  the  shade  at  Modem  Memphis, 
/  beside  a  thermometer  marking  one  nun- 
dred  degrees  of  heat,  may  be  allowed 

We  found  the  Memphians  of  to-day 
hospitable  people.  The  native 
V  Tennesseeans  are  almost  all  strong,  tall 
men  and  women,  and  from  what  we  saw 
7  of  them,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  their 
hearts  are  in  proportion  to  their  bodies. 
In  three  particular  instances  their  kind- 
ness  to  strangers  came  near  bringing  the 
k  present  “  Expedition  ”  to  an  abmptdose. 

■ifi’  begin  with  the  first  instance:  The 

Wy  *  Chickasaw  Boat  Club  ”  took  us  to  ride 

on  the  river.  We  left  their  boat-house 
[PFji  '  a  little  before  sunset,  and  just  fivemin- 

utes  after  we  had  started,  there  came  up 
J  one  of  those  sudden  storms  whose  doings 

in  the  Mississippi  valley  so  often  get  into 
the  papers,  blowing  sympathetic  dismay 
across  distant  breakfast  tables.  The 
heavens  became  dark  around  us,  and 
the  sand  or  dust  of  the  up-river  bars 
mingled  with  the  one  black  cloud  that 
shut  out  the  sky.  Behind  the  coming 
V  '■  wind  and  sand  the  lightning  and  thunder 

W/%\'  f  *  seemed  whipping  and  hallooing  on  the 

_ I  storm.  The  prospect  was  gloomy  enough. 

We  were  in  the  middle  of  the  river  in  a 
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given  a  plain  yet  appalling  diagnosis  of  the 
currents  and  counter-currents  of  the  treach¬ 
erous  Mississippi,  which  generally  drowned 
the  best  of  swimmers.  Then,  the  alligator- 
gar,  which  is  represented  as  danrerous  as 
uie  shark,  is  quite  common  about  Memphis, 
and  would  be  in  readiness,  we  were  tola,  for 
any  one  who  should  escape  the  other  dangers. 
The  wind  drove  us  down  farther  and  farOier, 
till  we  finally  struck  a  sand-bar,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  less  firom  the  Arkansas 
snore.  There  we  lodged,  and  there  the  rain 
caught  us.  The  “Chickasaws”  losing 
patience  with  their  oars  sprang  overboard 
and  pushed  and  tugged  at  their  barge  till 
they  got  it  over  the  bar  and  pointed  again 
for  the  nearest  land.  When,  at  last,  we 
reached  a  steep  bank  of  Arkansas  soil,  we 
sank  up  to  our  knees  in  it.  Climbing  out 
and  up  the  bank  we  rushed  madly  for  cover, 
some  getting  under  stumps,  and  some  making 
a  breach  in  a  badly- roofed  cow-shed.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  local  papers  of  the  next  day, 
it  was  a  very  impressive  sight  to  see  a 
Memphis,  a  New  York,  and  a  Boston  jour- 
nalbt,  storming  those  heights,  with  a  solitary 
damaged  umbrella  among  them.  Two 
venerable  Tennessee  editors  in  broadcloth. 
Walked  deliberately  up  this  same  bank  side 
by  side,  canying  their  new  silk  hats  gravely 
under  their  arms  to  keep  the  outsides*  of 
them  from  getting  wet,  while  the  insides 
filled  with  rain.  One  of  these  gentlemen 
wore  slippers,  and  the  other  had  not  long 
before  assisted  at  a  duel  on  these  very 
shores.  If  he  should  happen  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  Arkansas,  he  would  be  arrested. 
So,  without  the  ruin  of  his  hat  even,  the 
situation  would  have  been  sufficiently 
dramatic  to  him.  The  water  came  through 
the  cattle-shed  rather  fieely,  and  drove  us 
farther  into  Arkansas.  In  ^e  porch  of  a 
tavern  we  waited  till  the  storm  was  over. 
The  sun  set  in  a  quiet,  beautiful  sky.  There 
was  nothing  about  the  face  of  Nature  to  tell 
of  the  terrible  “rampage”  she  had  been 
on  —  nothing  but  the  wet  foliage  and  the 
fathomless  mud.  From  the  wearers  of  the 
slippers  and  silk  hats  to  the  stout  “  Chicka¬ 
saw,”  who  planted  himself  up  to  his  neck  in 
the  sacred  soil  of  Arkansas,  eveiy  one  of  us 
was  wet,  soaked,  water-logged,  upon  reach¬ 
ing  Memphis  again.  If  reports  are  true,  it 
took  muen  champagne  and  a  long  night  of  it 
to  get  a  member  of  that  adventurous  boat¬ 
load  quite  dry  by  next  morning. 

The  second  instance  of  Memphian  kind¬ 
ness  to  strangers  leading  nearly  to  the  brink 
of  destruction,  was  when  some  gay  young 
fellows  took  us  out  to  Raleigh  Springs  with 
a  four-in-hand.  It  was  a  very  warm  day, 
and  we  escaped  with  breaking  a  wheel  and 
killing  a  horse ;  but  we  got  any  amount  of 
medicinal  waters,  and  a  profuse  chicken 
dinner  at  “  Uncle  Tom’s  ”  and  “  Aunt 
Mary’s.”  Aunt  Mary,  who  is  a  shade  light¬ 
er  than  her  husband,  calls  him  an  “  Old 
Nigger,”  in  a  very  loving  way.  When 
Uncle  Tom  opens  his  mouth  to  laugh,  the 
condensed  joy  of  all  his  sixty  years  seems 
to  break  forth  as  from  some  Voudoo  enchant¬ 
ment.  He  always  takes  off  his  hat  to  laugh. 
Our  artist,  in  me  aceompanying  portrait, 
has  caught  every  thing  but  the  sound,  and  its . 
echoes  among  the  Raleigh  hills.  The 
Springs  are  about  nine  miles  fi^)m  Memphis, 
and,  having,  as  they  do,  all  sorts  of  waters 
within  the  space  of  a  few  acres,  are  des¬ 
tined  to  work  much  good  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  growing  city. 

The  tiiird  instance  of  kindness  perilous 
to  this  “expedition”  was  in  the  liberality 
of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad. 
The  special  train  which  they  put  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  was  chased  backward  five  miles  by 
what  was  supposed  to  be  an  “  extra  freight.” 
At  last  it  proved  to  be  only  a  detached  loco¬ 
motive,  and  we  made  it  do  some  backing  on 
its  own  side  when  we  discovered  the  mis¬ 
take.  Passing  it  on  a  side  track,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  through  the  beautiful  hill  country  at 
our  own  sweet  will.  We  stopped  for  dinner 
at  the  fine  country-seat  of  Mr.  Mosby,  and 
took  the  young  people  with  us  to  the  end  of 
our  excursion.  On  our  return  to  the  city 
we  stopped  at  a  station  called  AVliite’s,  to 
make  the  sketch  of  growing  cotton,  which 
we  give  you  among  our  engravings.  A 
great  cotton  plantation  on  the  Mississippi 
presents,  witn  its  negro  quarters,  and 
planters’  and  overseers’  houses,  an  appear¬ 
ance  so  much  like  that  of  a  sugar  plantation, 
that  to  dwell  upon  one  we  should  be  but 
repeating  what  we  have  pictured  and 
written  of  the  other.  The  ^n  and  press 
take  the  place  of  the  sugar-house ;  the  chief 
difference  being  in  the  fields.  Cotton  is 
planted  in  the  spring,  and  is  picked  all 
along  from  August  to  December.  The  field 
in  our  picture  is  partially  in  bloom — par¬ 
tially,  for  the  plant  never  blooms  all  at 
once ;  the  bud,  the  flower,  and  the  opening 


bole  are  often  seen  on  the  same  stalk.  The 
bud  opens  in  a  white  flower,  which  turns 
red  in  one  day,  and  falls  off  the  next,  leaving 
the  bole  to  form,  grow  to  maturity,  burst 
open,  and  stand  ready  for  picking,  ginning, 
pressing  into  bales,  and  shipping  to  market. 

In  connection  with  our  engraving  of 
growing  cotton  we  give  one  of  a  field  of 
ramie,  the  j>roposed  substitute  for  cotton. 
The  sketch  tor  our  picture  was  made  on  the 
plant.ation  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Knapp,  below  New 
Orlc.ms.  Under  the  head  ot  China-grass, 
the  Agricultural  Report  speaks  as  follows  of 
this  plant :  “  The  nettle  of  the  East, 

Bochneria  tenacissima,  vulgarly  called  ramie, 
and  by  other  local  names  in  different  dis¬ 
tricts  of  southern  Asia  and  the  islands 
adjacent,  has  excited  much  attention  in  the 
southern  States  since  its  introduction  there 
by  M.  Roezl,  in  the  spring  of  1867,  though 
it  was  first  introduced  into  the  country  in 
1855,  from  the  botanical  garden  of  Jamaica, 
and  cultivated  in  the  United  States  botan¬ 
ical  garden,  and  subsequently  in  the  exper¬ 
imental  garden  of  me  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  was  there  grown  from  seed 
—4  fact  that  should  be  mentioned,  a  gen¬ 
eral  impression  having  been  received  In 
the  South  that  it  is  propagated  only  by 
cuttings.” 

Mr.  Knapp  has  now  for  several  years  de¬ 
voted  his  time  and  lands  to  the  culture  of 
ramie.  From  one  root  he  has  had  an  in¬ 
crease  of  one  hundred,  and  fiom  layers  and 
cuttings  of  the  same  he  has  grown  more 
than  one  thousand  plants.  One  hundred 
roots  in  nine  months  have  produced  forty 
thousand  plants.  Once  started,  indeed,  the 
ramie  will  propagate  itself,  and  can  with 
great  difficulty  be  eradicated  from  the  soil. 
I^’ields  three  or  four  crops  a  year,  and  is 
affected  neither  by  droughts  nor  wet  weath¬ 
er.  The  fibre  is  between  that  of  silk  and 
hemp,  and  partakes  in  some  respects  of  the 
chai^teristics  ot  both.  The  fibre  is  in  the 
bark  or  rind  of  the  stalk,  which  grows  to 
the  hei^t  of  fixim  four  to  five  and  a  half 
feet.  The  plant  seems  especially  adapted 
to  the  soil  of  the  Gulf  States  as  well  as  to 
the  moods  of  the  people,  for  it  requires  little 
or  no  cultivation.  As  yet,  no  way  of  weav¬ 
ing  the  brittle  fibre  by  swift  machinery  has 
been  discovered.  The  old  hand-loom  em¬ 
ployed  in  China  and  the  East  is  altogether 
too  slow  for  profitable  use  in  this  fast  age. 
We  have  seen  fine  beautiful  pieces  of  the 
fabric  woven  abroad  from  fibre  sent  thither 
by  Mr.  Knapp  for  that  purpose.  In  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  woven  with  flax  and  wool.  No 
doubt  machinery  to  prepare  and  weave  the 
ramie  will  be  found  as  soon  as  the  abundance 
of  the  plant  shall  make  an  urgent  demand 
upon  inventors ;  and  then  thei'c  seems  no 
reason  why  ramie,  without  taking  the  place 
of  cotton,  should  not  share  with  it  a  verj' 
important  place  in  the  world’s  commerce. 

But  to  return  to  the  neighborhoo<l  of  the 
cotton-field,  represented  in  our  picture. 
Wliile  our  train  was  lying  at  White’s,  our 
attention  was  attracte<l  by  the  sudden  a])- 
pearance  of  what  seemed  a  great  bundle  of 
rags  attached  to  a  stick,  flying  precipitately 
from  the  rear  of  the  passenger  car.  A 
nearer  view  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  rags 
were  the  attire  of  a  very  grotesque  negro, 
and  that  the  stick  was  his  cane.  The  negro 
walked  away  to  a  distant  platform,  and  pos¬ 
ing  himself,  as  only  a  scion  of  his  race  can, 
he  sat  and  looked  anxiously  at  the  car  from 
which  he  had  so  mysteriously  issued.  His 
clothes  were  originally  butternut  homesput, 
but  they  were  worn  and  patched  into  a 
mosaic  which  elevated  them  into  the  region 
of  constructive  art.  His  pantaloons  were 
tied  to  his  legs  by  strings  at  his  knees  and 
ankles,  and  his  shoes  were  reveries  of  long 
travel  and  wide  exploration.  Going  up  to  in¬ 
terview  him  we  opened  the  conversation  by 
asking  him  how  he  felt.  “  Mighty  bad,  boss, 
since  dey  put  me  off  de  ci — ar.  Dey  done 
tole’  me  I  couldn’t  go  to  Memphis  widout  I 
bought  a  ticket.  I  done  bought  a  ticket  and 
den  dey  puts  me  off.”  If  his  rags  were 
pathetic  his  voice  was  tearful.  His  great 
mouth  when  he  opened  it  looked  like  a  ver¬ 
milion  patch,  covering  the  lower  part  of  his 
face,  lour  reporter  explained  to  him  that 
he  had  not  been  expelled  from  a  passenger 
train,  and  that  the  cars  for  Memphis  would 
be  along  in  due  time.  He  felt  relieved  at 
this,  adding  that  he  hoped  he  would  get  to 
the  city  before  dark,  for  he  didn’t  know 
where  to  go  when  he  got  there,  and  it  might 
be  dangerous.  Then  he  was  asked  what  he 
was  going  to  do  in  Memphis. 

“  Saw  wood.” 

I  can  give  no  idea  of  the  hopeless  mel- 
ancholly  of  the  voice  that  pronounced  those 
two  words.  Seeing  that  his  auditor  was 
affected  especially  hy  this  speech,  the  negro 
observed  that  everybody  expected  him  to 
pay  for  what  he  got,  but  would  not  pay  him ; 


that  he  had  been  to  work  for  a  man  about 
seven  miles  from  there,  and  the  man  hadn’t 
paid  him. 

Reporter — “  Where  did  you  come  from  ?  ” 

Negro  —  “I  was  raised  in  Virginey.  I 
come  from  Mississippi.” 

Reporter. — “  Why  did  you  leave  there  ?  ” 

Negro.  —  “  'Why,  I  worked  a  year  for  one 
man,  and  when  I  asked  him  for  my  money, 
dere  was  sixteen  goin’  to  whip  me,  preach¬ 
ers,  some  of  ’em,  too ;  so  dey  Ku-KIuxed  me 
out  of  dere.” 

Reporter.  —  “  What,  Ku-Kluxed  you  in 
Mississippi  ?  ” 

Negro.  —  “Yes  indeed,  boss,  dey  hoops 
’em  up  right  smart  down  dere.” 

I  do  not  of  course  know  any  thing  about  the 
truth  of  his  story,  but  the  pathos  of  his 
voice  was  simply  irresistible.  We  hired 
him  to  stand  for  his  picture,  and  took  him 
hack  to  Memphis,  our  only  passenger.  You 
will  see  him  among  the  engravings,  leaning 
on  his  cane  with  the  railroad  track  behind 
him.  On  the  train  he  continued  his  confi¬ 
dences  in  the  same  sad  voice,  accompanied 
with  the  same  ludicrous  smile.  He  had  no 
family,  he  said.  The  women  wouldn’t  mar¬ 
ry  him ;  they  told  him  he  was  too  ugly.  Be¬ 
sides,  they  were  all  going  North  to  marry 
white  men.  He  had  an  idea  that  it  would 
kill  him  to  go  North  himself.  The  snow  he 
assured  us  “  comes  over  de  tops  of  de  houses 
up  dar.”  Altogether  he  was  the  drollest 
being  for  a  pathetic  one  that  we  ever  hap¬ 
pened  to  meet. 

We  have  given  you  a  characteristic  group 
of  Memphians  in  front  of  the  Peabody 
Hotel.  You  will  there  see  if  the  engraver 
is  merciful  to  the  portraits  —  Jefferson  Dav¬ 
is,  walking  by  in  his  renewed  youth,  not  far 
from  where  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  sits  Mr.  M.  J.  O’Brien,  who  is  probably 
better  known  and  knows  more  people  thau 
any  other  man  in  the  South.  He  and  his 
secretary  arc  said  to  travel  thirty-five  thou¬ 
sand  miles  a  year.  He  began  lus  travels  at 
Memphis  on  an  express--wagon  as  driver, 
and  is  now  superintendent  of  the  Southern 
Express  Company,  with  ten  thousand  miles 
of  territory  and  over  two  thousand  em¬ 
ployees  in  his  charge.  Mine  host.  Miller, 
sits  inviting  his  soul  and  the  swooning 
breeze  in  the  company  of  a  certain  jolly 
Memphis  Smith,  at  the  right  of  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  Back  of  them,  Mr.  Keating  of  the 
“Appeal”  is  meditating  a  leader.  And  in  the 
centre  of  the  group  is  the  redoubtable  Mr. 
Barney  Hughes,  who  is  proving  to  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  from  Hopeficld,  Arkansas,  that  the 
only  direct  route  North,  South,  East  or 
West  is  hy  way  of  the  Memphis  and  Charles¬ 
ton  Railroad.  Near  Barney  stands  his  in¬ 
separable  friend  and  companion.  Master 
Charleyllunt,  the  handsomest  boy  in  Mem¬ 
phis.  The  other  Jigurants  will  recognize 
themselves,  or  be  recognized  by  their  friends, 
without  farther  Jenkensism,  which  an  ordi¬ 
nary  correspondent  may  be  allowed  to  say 
is  somewhat  against  the  stomach  of  his 
sense. 

Tennessee  i.s  a  good  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  j)rosj)erity  is  the  best  reconstruction  for 
the  South.  The  people  are  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  that  they  have  a  capital  of  their 
own,  gained  by  the  industry  of  the  last  six 
years.  The  State  debt  has  been  as  high  as 
forty-one  millions  of  dollars.  The  policy  of 
the  present  government  is  to  retire  fifteen 
millions  of  this  debt  by  eompelling  rail¬ 
roads  to  pay  their  indebtedness  to  the 
State.  From  eight  to  ten  millions  have 
been  retired  in  this  way.  Rigid  economy 
is  now  observed,  and  taxation  has  been 
lowered,  though  the  rates  are  still  heavy, 
for  almost  all  the  roads  and  bridges  through¬ 
out  the  State  were  destroyed  during  the 
war,  and  had  to  be  rebuilt.  The  acrimony 
left  by  the  contest  is  dying  out  very  fast, 
and  there  seems  nothing  now  to  keep  the 
State  from  going  ahead. 

Memphis  increased  eighty-six  per  cent  in 
population  within  the  ten  years  between 
1860  and  ’70.  It  now  contains  forty-one 
thousand  people,  twelve  thousand  of  whom 
are  negroes.  The  city  debt  is  about  four 
million  and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  interest  upon  it  has  been  promptly 
paid.  The  railroads  have  much  to  do  with 
the  prosperity  of  Memphis.  Two  lines  con¬ 
nect  it  with  the  East,  one  with  the  far 
South,  and  one  with  Arkansas  and  Texas. 
Four  additional  railroads  are  surveyed  and 
constructing.  Memphis  claims  to  be  the 
third  cotton  market  in  the  United  States. 
Most  of  the  cotton  now  goes  East  by  rail¬ 
way  ;  it  reaches  Liverpool  in  less  time  and 
for  less  money  than  it  does  by  way  of  New 
Orleans.  So  at  least  say  the  Memphians, 
and  their  assertion  seems  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  fact  that  there  .are  three  or  four  buy¬ 
ers  from  Liverpool  always  in  the  city.  The 
New-England  spinners  are  represented  by 


at  least  a  dozen  buyers.  "While  we  were  in 
the  city  there  came  an  order  for  cotton  fiaim 
Richmond,  Virginia ;  the  first,  I  believe,  on 
record.  Memphis  this  year  handled  thirty 
million  dollars  worth  of  bales,  three  fifths  of 
which  came  from  Arkansas  by  the  Arkansas 
and  White-River  packets.  It  is  expected 
that  by  the  completion  of  the  Little-Rock 
Railroad,  fifty  thousand  bales  will  next  year 
be  added  to  the  amount  of  cotton  received. 
Memphis,  we  were  told,  will  sell  sixty  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  worth  of  goods  this  year.  The 
whole  banking  capital  of  the  city  is  one  mil¬ 
lion  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
An  additional  million  and  a  half  would  find 
profitable  investment. 

The  river  bank,  for  the  distance  of  two- 
diirds  of  a  mile  right  in  front  of  die  nordi- 
em  limit  of  the  city,  has  widiin  du^;e  years 
washed  away  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred 
yards.  This  is  part  of  a  scheme  which  the 
“Father  of  Waters”  has,  it  would  seem,  to 
wash  away  the  shores  and  bluffs  of  his 
eastern  shore  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf.  At 
least,  most  of  the  cavin^in  is  done  on  diat 
shore.  The  Little-Rock  Railroad  was  at  one 
time  strengtheed  in  its  resources  by  a 
mortgage  on  what  was  known  as  the  navy- 
yard.  The  mortgage  subsists,  but  the  prop¬ 
erty  has  gone  down  stream  out  of  the  juris- 
dietion  of  chancery.  It  is  thought,  however, 
that  the  current  of  the  river  is  getting  back 
into  its  old  channel  again.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  room  for  a  hundred  such  cities  as 
Memphis  in  its  own  tributary  country,  and 
pirit  enough  among  the  Memphians  to 
build  them,  given  only  the  men  and  the 
means. 

Our  next  paper  will  contain  some  account 
of  what  we  saw  on  our  way  up  the  river  to 
St.  Louis. 


FLEUR  DE  LYS. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  LATE  WAR. 

IN  TWO  PABT8.  —  PART  I. 

ONE  morning  last  October  the  town  of 
O - ,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  illus¬ 

trious  in  France,  underwent  the  humiliation  of 
seeing  a  foreign  anny  march  in  triumph 
through  its  streets.  The  event  had  been  fore¬ 
seen  as  inevitable  more  than  a  month  before¬ 
hand  ;  but  the  town  was  so  proud  and  patriotic, 
its  ’scutcheon  was  so  bright,  the  roll  of  its 
achievements  so  teemed  with  great  deeds,  that 
honest  burghers,  who  ignored  strategy,  had 
l)ecu  pleased  to  doubt  to  the  end,  halt-thinking 
that  some  miracle  would  interpose  to  save  them 
from  such  crushing  degradation. 

And  so  the  Prussians  were  tramping,  with 
bayonets  fixed  and  helmets  glistening,  tmongh 
the  narrow  streets  of  the  venerable  city,  'fne 
morning  was  gray  and  a  little  misty.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  dogged  but  exulting 
looks,  the  heavy,  resolute  tre^,  and  that  pecu¬ 
liar  grasp  of  the  rifle-stock  which  speaks  of  be¬ 
ing  on  the  watch  and  ready  to  fight  again  at  a 
moment’s  notice ;  nor  did  the  spectators  mistake 
it.  Singularly  enough,  however,  the  predomi¬ 
nant  feeling  amongst  them  was  evidently  rather 
one  of  curiosity  than  of  anger.  The  day  before, 
the  Mayor  had,  in  great  trouble  of  mind,  cov¬ 
ered  the  walls  of  the  town  with  placards,  be¬ 
seeching  the  inhabitants  to  be  calm,  and  not  to 
insult  their  victors ;  but  his  fears  on  this  ground 
proved  unfounded.  The  crowds  stared,  but 
did  not  seem  particularly  shocked  by  what  they 
saw.  Perhaps  during  the  first  five  minutes, 
whilst  the  vanguard  of  Uhlans  were  filing  post, 
and  a  band  that  came  behind  them  played  the 
martial  strains  of  the  “  'Wacht  am  Rhein,’’  a  mur¬ 
mur  or  two  might  have  been  heard,  and  a  few 
French  countenances  might  have  bren  seen  to 
turn  jiale ;  but  soon  this  wore  off.  As  regiment 
after  regiment  went  by,  and  the  crowd  grew 
familiar  with  the  faces  of  their  foes,  sensitive¬ 
ness  became  blunted.  By  the  end  of  an  hour’s 
time  it  had  almost  vanished ;  and,  cariosity  be¬ 
ing  then  cloyed,  the  crowd  laps^  into  that 
state  when  it  needs  but  a  ludicrous  incident  to 
break  the  ice  and  revive  that  natural  propensity 
to  be  jocular  which  lurks  within  all  great  con¬ 
courses  of  men;  and  it  so  chanced  that  the 
needed  incident  occurred.  At  a  spot  where 
four  roads  met  was  a  plug-hole,  which,  having 
been  somehow  widened,  formed  an  insidious 
and  dangerous  foot-trap.  Most  of  the  soldiers, 
with  Teutonic  prudence,  avoided  it;  but  one 
less  wary  set  his  foot  in  it,  without  looking, 
and  before  he  could  extricate  himself  was 
bumped  by  the  man  behind  him,  and  this  sec¬ 
ond  man  by  a  third;  so  that  they  all  three 
tripped  up  and  fell  with  a  crash,  letting  go  their 
riliM,  ana  plunging  their  entire  company  into 
confusion ;  upon  \mch  a  delighted  titter  broke 
out  along  the  whole  line  of  spectators.  Some¬ 
body  made  a  joke  (rather  feeble)  about  conquer¬ 
ors  biting  the  dust,  and  the  rest  laughed  at  it. 
Tffis  encouraged  a  second  wag,  and  then  an¬ 
other  ;  and  from  that  moment  all  these  French¬ 
men  stood  consoled  for  the  capture  of  their 
town,  for  the  requisitions,  and  for  every  thing 
else  that  might  happen  to  them  that  day,  by 
the  thought  that  three  of  their  vanquishers  had 
made  themselves  ridiculous. 

There  was  at  least  one  person,  however, 
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among  the  throng,  whose  sentiments  did  not 
undergo  the  same  variations  of  cloud  and  sun¬ 
shine  as  those  which  have  just  been  noticed, 
and  this  was  a  young  and  fair-haired  girl  of 
twenty.  In  the  morning  —  some  two  hours  be¬ 
fore  the;  Prussian  entry  —  there  had  driven  into 
O  —  a  well-appointed  carriage,  drawn  by 
two  horses,  and  bearing  an  old  ^ntleman  and 
his  daughter.  This  carriage  stopped  at  a  chem¬ 
ist’s  shop,  then  at  a  surgical-bandage  maker’s, 
and  lastly  at  one  of  those  depots  where  all  the 
appurtenances  of  a  private  ambulance  might  be 
liought  —  lint,  linen,  camj^beds,  &c. ;  and  at  all 
these  places  the  old  man  and  the  young  girl 
were  received  with  marks  of  almost  exagger¬ 
ated  respect.  It  is  true  that  the  carriage  dis¬ 
played  a  coronet  on  its  panels,  which  may  ac¬ 
count,  in  some  way,  for  this  deference ;  but  it  is 
also  certain  that  the  young  girl  was  divinely 
beautiful,  and  that  had  she  been  anybody  else 
but  a  duke’s  daughter,  it  would  have  made  little 
difference  in  the  amount  or  in  the  quality  of  the 
homage  which  men  would  have  strewed  upon 
her  path.  There  are  faces  towards  which  all 
men  feel  drawn,  and  whose  claims  to  absolute 
worship  nobody  calls  in  question.  Hers  was 
one  of  them.  It  was  a  face  that  would  have 
made  a  craven  feel  chivalrous,  and  would  have 
spurred  a  naturally  honorable  man  to  deeds  of 
valor  or  sacrifice  such  as  those  of  which  legends 
tell.  On  the  other  hand.  Heaven  help  the  man 
who  should  fall  in  love  with  such  a  face  and 
not  have  his  love  req^uited !  His  life  would  I)c- 
come  a  torment,  for  he  could  never  forget  those 
features,  with  their  sweet,  gp^vo  expression  — 
never ! 

The  duke— a  slight,  thin-visaged  man  of  about 
sixty,  who  walked  with  a  stiff  knee  and  leaned 
for  support  on  a  stick  —  was  essentially  a 
French  nobleman  of  that  school  who  have  sent 
the  present  age  to  Coventry.  A  Legitimist  he 
was ;  not  cynical  or  morose,  but  one  of  those 
who  can  feel  no  sort  of  sympathy  for  modem 
ideas;  are  intimately  persuaded  that  the^  will 
all  break  down  and  pending  this  consumma¬ 
tion,  hold  aloof,  washing  their  hands  of  politics 
and  of  every  thing  else  which  may  bring  them 
into  active  contact  with  a  world  which  they 
neither  understand  nor  esteem.  One  could  read 
his  character,  his  prejudices,  his  proclivities  on 
his  face  as  in  an  open  book.  H;  was  dignified, 
but  cold ;  his  manners  were  marked  by  the  most 
perfect  courtesy,  but  —  except  when  he  was 
talking  to  persons  of  his  own  rank  —  there  was 
in  them  just  the  slightest  tincturo  of  sarcasm, 
as  if  he  were  constantly  expecting  that  his  in¬ 
terlocutor  was  going;  to  commit  himself  to  some 
outrageous  proposition,  and  as  if  his  not  doing 
so  were  a  matter  of  surprise  to  him.  It  is  super¬ 
fluous  to  mention  that  although  in  tlic  month 
of  October  last,  France  was  already  in  the 
enjoyment  of  Republican  institutions,  nolxidy 
would  have  ventured  to  address  the  duke  other¬ 
wise  than  by  his  title.  Thrones  might  fall  and 
constitutions  vanish,  kings  or  emperors  might 
be  deposed  and  Frenchmen  citizenize  one  an¬ 
other  to  their  hearts’  content ;  but  throughout 
all  changes  and  chances  this  nobleman  was  Due 
dc  Bressac,  and  meant  to  remain  so. 

“  Then  I  will  have  all  those  articles  sent  up 
to  the  castle.  Monsieur  le  Due,”  said  tlic  shui>- 
man  of  the  ambulance  depot,  obsequiously,  as 
he  escorted  the  noble  customer  and  his  daughter 
back  to  their  carriage,  after  they  had  remained 
more  than  an  hour  making  purchases. 

“  If  you  please,  M.  Galuche,”  said  the  duke, 
hoisting  himself  into  the  carriage  by  the  aid  of 
his  stick  and  his  footman’s  arm. 

“And  you  will  try  to  let  us  have  them  as 
early  as  possible,  M.  Galuche,”  added  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Bressac,  in  a  pleading  voice. 

“  They  shall  be  at  the  castle  as  soon  as  ever 
the  roads  are  clear.  Mademoiselle,”  answered 
florid  M.  Galuche,  bowing  low ;  and  so  saying 
he  drew  out  his  watch.  “  It  is  now  close  upon 
twelve.  Mademoiselle  —  as  the  troops  are  to  en¬ 
ter  in  another  half-hour,  it  would  scarcely  bo 
safe  to  send  now ;  the  roads  must  be  already 
blocked.” 

“But  I  thought  the  eutry  was  not  to  com¬ 
mence  till  two,”  exclaimed  the  duke  in  surprise. 

“  I  had  timed  our  coming  so  that  we  might  get 
all  our  shopping  done,  and  be  back  before  they 
came  in.” 

“  There  was  a  countennand  last  night,  M.  le 
Due,”  replied  the  shopman,  renewing  his  bows. 

“  'rhe  troops  wore  not  to  have  come  in  till  the 
afternoon.  Yesterday  we  were  enjoined  to  be 
in  readiness  to  receive  them  at  twelve  o’clock.” 

M.  Galuche  had  no  very  cogent  reasons  for 
detesting  the  war,  for  it  had  developed  his  par¬ 
ticular  branch  of  commerce  in  a  way  that  was 
most  satisfactory,  and  commerce  was  what  M. 
Galuche  naturally  regarded  as  the  ne  ptwi  ultra 
of  man’s  aims  and  thoughts  here  below.  Never¬ 
theless,  finding  himself  in  the  presence  of  M.  de 
Bressac,  whose  views  were  probably  not  com¬ 
mercial,  ho  felt  it  binding  upon  him  to  show  that 

the  ancient  patriotism  of  the  citizens  of  O - 

had  not  degenerated  in  his  person,  .so  he  pur¬ 
sued  with  sudden  Ingubrionsncss :  “  Yes,  twelve 
o’clock  —  a  terrible  event  this,  for  our  good 

town  of  0 - ,  M.  le  Due.  I,  for  my  part, 

have  to  lodge  six  of  these  brigands  in  my  house 
— I  received  the  billet-order  this  morning.  Six 
of  them !  ”  and  he  drew,  or  pretended  to  draw, 
a  si^'h,  very  miserably. 

“  What  are  wo  to  do  now  1  ”  asked  M.  de 
Bressac  perplexedly  of  his  daughter.  “We 
shall  have  to  remain  here  half  the  day.” 

“If  M.  le  Due  will  so  far  honor  me,”  broke 
in  M.  Galuche,  with  gasping  alacrity,  “  I  have 
a  drawing-room  above  my  shop  where  Made¬ 
moiselle  could  sit  whilst  the  army  was  march¬ 


ing  by.  There  is  a  capital  view  from  the  win¬ 
dow.” 

“  God  forbid !  ”  cried  the  duke,  biting  his  lips 
as  if  he  had  had  a  spasm ;  and  to  the  unspeak¬ 
able  chagrin  of  M.  Galuche  he  saw  a  look  of 
pain  flit  over  the  nobleman’s  features,  and  in¬ 
dignation  flash  from  the  eyes  of  Mdlle.  de 
Bressac. 

“I  — a — of  course  did  not  mean  that  Made¬ 
moiselle  should  look  at  the  march- past;  that  I 
know — a  —  would  be  too — too  —  distressing,” 
blundered  he,  in  a  luckless  endeavor  to  rectify 
his  mistake.  “  I  only  intended  to  pray  that 
Madtfnoiselle  would  do  me  the  honor  of  accept¬ 
ing  a  shelter  in  ray  house,  and  partaking  of 
such  humble  refreshment  as  it  is  in  my  power 
to  offer.” 

But  M.  Galuche  was  saved  the  trouble  of  fur¬ 
ther  apology  by  a  loud  flourish  of  trunmets 
which  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  street.  This 
he  explained  had  been  announced  the  day  be¬ 
fore  as  a  signal  that  the  thoroughfares  through 
which  the  army  was  to  pass  were  instantaneous¬ 
ly  to  lie  cleared  of  all  their  vehicles ;  and  in 
eft’ect,  a  minute  or  two  later  a  squad  of  Uhlans 
—  part  of  the  garrison  that  had  been  holding 
the  town  for  a  few  days  past  —  debouched  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  street,  rode  down  it  at  an 
amble,  and  directed  the  duke’s  coachman  to 
draw  up  his  carriage  in  a  by-lane.  The  coach¬ 
man,  being  English,  obeyed  without  a  word; 
but  the  footman,  being  French,  and  old,  could 
not  submit  to  this  order  without  having  recourse 
to  the  solace  of  numerous  shrugs,  muttered 
oaths,  and  pgumentativc  pleas,  to  all  of  which 
demonstrations  the  silent,  armed  Uhlans  paid 
as  much  attention  as  if  he  had  said  nothing. 
Under  their  directions  the  carriage  was  station^ 
in  a  small  street  that  led  out  of  the  main  one, 
and  it  was  from  this  point  that  the  duke  and 
his  daughter  became  the  unwilling  spectators 
of  the  saddest  scene  which  can  be  given  to  loyal 
and  patriot  eyes. 

_  At  first  M.  de  Bressac  threw  himself  back  in 
his  seat  without  glancing  either  to  the  right  or 
left  of  him,  and  his  daughter  did  the  same, 
neither  speaking.  But  .soon  a  kind  of  fascina¬ 
tion  drew  the  young  girl’s  face  to  the  window. 
She  looked  fixedly,  yearningly,  and  with  a 
sickening  expression  of  sorrow ;  and  insensibly 
hot  tears  began  to  course  each  other  down  her 
cheeks,  whilst  her  frame  trembled  a?  if  from 
cold. 

Nobody  who  has  not  felt  it  can  realize  the 
sensation  of  seeing  one’s  country  invaded.  As 
Mdlle.  de  Bressac  looked,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if 
she  were  draining  a  cup  of  humiliation  bitter 
enough  and  deep  enough  for  a  lifetime.  No 
private  sorrow  could  ever  touch  her  like  this. 
At  last  she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and,  shiver¬ 
ing  all  over,  drew  her  head  in.  As  she  did  so, 
she  involuntarily  glanced  up,  and  her  eyes  en¬ 
countered  those  of  a  Prussian  olliccr,  who  had 
been  gazing  at  her  as  if  spellbound  I’or  more 
than  half  an  hour. 

IIo  was  a  young  man  of  about  six-and-twenty, 
of  strikingly  handsome  features,  and  eyes  re¬ 
markably  intelligent  and  mild.  The  tasteful 
light  blue  unifonn  with  white  facings  which 
he  was  wearing,  set  off  to  advantage  his  strong, 
well-knit  figure,  and  he  bestrode  a  powerful 
charger  with  case  and  grace.  Probably  he  was 
acting  in  some  sort  as  marshal,  for  though 
Millie,  de  Bressac  hail  not  noticed  him,  he  had 
early  taken  up  his  position  in  the  street  where 
the  carriage  stood,  and,  in  company  with  six 
mounted  soldiers,  seemed  to  be  there  to  keep 
the  crowd  bock.  No  doubt,  his  first  glance  at 
the  beautiful  occupant  of  the  brougham  had 
been  of  the  kind  which  most  men  throw  at 
pretty  women;  but,  if  so,  it  had  quickly 
changed.  The  light  look  of  levity  in  ms  eyes 
faded  from  them,  and  gave  place  to  an  air  of 
generous  and  manly  sympathy  as  lie  watched 
the  lovely  face  bathed  in  tears,  and  marked  the 
keen  traces  of  anguish  on  the  young  girl’s  fear 
turcs. 

Ho  threw  a  glance  behind  him  to  see  if  it 
would  not  lie  possible  to  take  the  carriage  out 
of  its  position,  and  spare  its  owners  the  rest  of 
the  sight ;  but  the  alley  was  a  blind  one,  and 
its  single  issue  was  now  closed.  Perceiving 
this,  the  young  ollicer  turned  his  eyes  again 
with  increasing  pity  on  the  weeping  face,  and 
did  not  take  them  off.  IIo  gazed  at  her  with 
an  admiration  that  slowly  grew  every  minute, 
and  which  at  last  became  so  trance-like  that 
when,  towards  the  end,  Mdlle.  de  Bressac  with¬ 
drew  her  face  from  the  carriage-window  and 
caught  his  eyes,  he  started  as  if  from  a  dream, 
and,  without  appearing  conscious  of  what  he 
was  doing,  raised  his  white-gloved  hand  to  his 
helmet,  and  bent  to  his  saddle-bow. 

She  did  not  return  this  salute.  Coming  from 
such  a  quarter,  and  under  such  circumstances, 
it  seemed  to  her  an  insult,  and  caused  her  to 
flush  up  to  the  eyes.  The  officer  had  time  to 
perceive  that  flush,  and  to  guess  the  moaning  of 
It,  and  he  slightly  changed  color.  In  a  few 
minutes  more  the  triumphal  procession  was 
over,  and  the  carriage  was  enabled  to  move 
away.  ’The  young  Ifrussian  followed  it  with 
his  eyes  until  it  vanished  round  the  comer  of 
the  street. 

Then — no  longer  the  same  man  as  he  had 
been  an  hour  before,  for  what  transformations 
m.ay  not  be  compassed  in  an  hour — he  slowly 
rode  off  with  his  men  in  search  of  the  quarter¬ 
master,  to  ascertain  where  his  billet  was.  On 
his  way  he  was  far  too  much  engrossed  to 
notice,  what  he  certainly  would  have,  and  had 
remarked  that  same  morning,  that  more  than 
one  Frenchwoman  turned  round  to  look  at  him 


as  he  rode  past,  and  to  remark,  “  Qu’il  n’avait 
pas  mauvaise  toumure  pour  un  Prussien.” 

The  quartermaster  was  standing  in  front  of 
the  town-house  with  lists  in  his  hand,  and  a 
very  mob  of  officers  pressing  round  him.  With 
more  respect  for  the  new  applicant  than  his 
military  rank  actually  warranted,  for  the  young 
man  was  but  a  captain,  the  high  functionary 
said  to  him,  “  Herr  Hauptmann,  your  quarters 
will  be  good  ones.  You  are  one  of  a  party  of 
twenty  who  will  lodge  at  the  Chateau  de 
Bressac.”  Then,  in  a  whisper,  “Fine  house 
and  capital  cellar,  Herr  Graf.  The  Duke  is 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  this  country,  and  his 
daughter  they  say  is  ”  — 

But  the  arrival  of  more  officers  cut  the  re¬ 
mark  short,  and  the  captain  had  to  turn  his 
horse  again.  When  out  of  the  throng,  he 
called  to  a  workman  who  was  leaning  against 
a  post,  looking  very  much  as  if  he  had  been 
consoling  himself  for  his  country’s  misfortunes 
with  absinthe,  and  asked  him  for  information 
as  to  where  the  chateau  was. 

“The  Chateau  de  Bressac  is  not  quite  a 
league  off,”  hiccoughetl  the  Frenchman,  with 
a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  look  dignified  and 
sober.  “You  have  only  to  follow  the  road 
straight,  and,  with  that  horse  of  yours,  you 
ought  to  catch  up  the  Duke’s  carriage,  which 
was  here  ten  minutes  ago.  Ay,  a  carnage  with 
soft  cushions,  like  mattresses,’’  added  he,  drawl- 
ingly.  “  A  pretty  thing  for  aristos  like  that  to 
be  dragged  aoout  under  a  Republic,  when  good 
fellows  like  myself  go  on  foot.” 

“  Was  it  a  carriage  drawn  by  a  pair  of  bays, 
and  with  a  lady  inside  1  ”  asked  the  Prussian. 

“Ay,  that’s  it  —  two  hays  that  are  fed  better 
than  many  a  good  Republican,  I’ll  be  bound ; 
and  the  Imly  inside  was  Mdlle.  Fleur  dc  Lys, 
the  Duke’s  daughter.” 

The  officer  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and 
threw  the  man  a  napoleon. 

Mdlle.  Fleur  dc  Lys,  or  Mdlle.  Lili,  as  people 
more  affectionately  called  her,  was  the  only 
child  of  the  Duke  de  Bressac.  Sue  had  had  a 
brother,  but  he  died  in  boyhood,  and  since  then 
she  had  been  the  object  upon  whom  all  her 
father’s  affection,  pride,  and  ambition  centred. 
A  love  such  as  tliat  which  her  father  bore  her 
would  have  been  enough  to  spoil  most  children, 
but  it  had  not  spoiled  her.  Though  she  ruled 
supreme  at  Bressac,  where  her  least  whim  was 
law,  and  her  slightest  wish  a  command,  she 
exercised  her  sovereignty  sensibly,  and  was  not 
renowned  anywhere  about  the  country  tor 
caprieiousness  or  eccentricity.  The  only  'thing 
people  said  about  her  was  that  she  was  proud 
— “  kind-hearted,  but  proud,”  was  their  term ; 
and  this  estimate  of  her  character  was  no  bad 
one,  if  by  pride  was  meant  that  she  had  a 
shrinking  horror  of  every  thing  that  was  mean 
or  common-place,  and  set  up  for  herself  an  ideal 
of  human  nature  that  was  as  much  alxive  the 
real  thing  as  heaven  is  above  the  earth.  This 
was,  indeed,  the  rock  upon  which  a  good  deal 
of  Mdlle.  Lili’s  future  peace  was  likely  to  split; 
for  ideals  arc  dangerous  things  in  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  life.  Mdlle.  Li.i  could  not  understand 
that  the  purest  of  human  natures,  like  the 
purest  of  coins,  contains  some  small  particle  of 
alloy.  Having  passed  all  the  leisure  hours  of 
her  girlhooil  reading  the  books  of  cnivalry  with 
which  the  old  library  of  the  castle  was  stored, 
and  having  ever  present  before  her  pyes  the 
example  of  her  own  father,  whose  scrupulous¬ 
ness  was  so  nice  that  it  almost  amounteif  to  the 
pedantry  of  honor,  she  would  have  had  every 
man  be  wholly  brave,  generous,  courteous,  and 
disinterested.  And  the  worst  of  it  was,  that 
she  gave  every  man  credit  for  these  qualities 
before  knowing  him,  whence  it  would  happen 
that  as  few  men — or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
none  —  ever  did  full  honor  to  the  list  of  virtues 
with  which  she  had  debited  them,  she  generally 
relegated  them,  after  a  few  days’  acquaintance, 
to  the  obscurest  background  of  her  thou^ts, 
amongst  things  tried  and  found  wanting.  This 
was  the  reason  why,  at  twenty,  Mdlle.  Flenr  de 
Lys  was  not  yet  married.  Suitors  had  wooed 
her  in  plenty,  but  one  had  seemed  not  quite 
brave ;  a  second  was  too  fond  of  money ;  a 
third’s  manners  were  bad ;  a  founh  was  brave 
and  disinterested  enough,  but  was  prone  to 
tattle ;  and  so  on.  It  must  be  said  that,  in  dis¬ 
missing  her  suitors,  Mdlle.  de  Bressac  never  did 
so  in  a  way  that  could  shock  them,  or  make  them 
guess  that  they  had  displeased  her.  She  was 
not  only  too  well  bred,  but  too  kind  and  com¬ 
passionate,  to  cause  anybody  wilful  pain.  Only 
when  a  lover  failed  to  come  up  to  her  standard 
of  perfection,  he  simply  found  that  he  made  no 
progress  in  his  wooing — that  was  all. 

Happily,  Mdlle.  de  Bressac  had  domestic 

details  to  attend  to  on  her  return  from  O - , 

which  obliged  her  to  rouse  herself  from  the  state 
of  prostration  to  which  the  morning’s  events 
had  reduced  her.  Declining  to  join  in  the 
popular  cry  as  to  Prussian  brigands,  clock- 
robbers,  anS  the  rest  of  it,  the  Due  de  Bressac 
had  decided  that  the  officers  billeted  upon  him 
should  bo  received  with  all  the  regard  due  to 
valiant  opponents.  It  was  only  a  lawyers’ 
government,  he  said,  which  could  seek  to  tra¬ 
duce  courageous  enemies  by  accusing  them  of 
filching.  So  Mdlle.  Flour  de  Lys  had  to  see 
that  the  twenty  best  bed-rooms  in  the  castle, 
and  all  the  state  apartments,  wore  prepared  as 
though  to  receive  honored  guests, — the  Duke 
merely  reserving,  for  himself  and  his  daughter, 
a  small  suite  of  rooms  in  the  most  retired  part  of 
the  house.  ’Then,  when  this  was  done,  Mdlle. 
Flour  de  Lys  donned  a  white  apron,  and  went 
into  a  wing  of  the  castle,  which  had  been  con¬ 
verted  into  an  ambulance,  and  where  half-a- 


dozen  French  officers  and  soldiers,  wounded  in 

the  battle  near  O - ,  were  being  tended. 

Amongst  the  private  soldiers  was  a  cousin  of 
Mdlle.  de  Bressac’s,  the  Marquis  de  Criquetot. 

He  was  fairly  rich,  this  piJc  marquis  of  eighf- 
and-twenty,  and  during  the  halcyon  period  of 
the  Second  Empire  had  devoted  his  mind  to 
horse-racing.  He  was  generally  to  be  met  with 
either  at  Chantilly  or  Newmarket,  with  an  eye¬ 
glass  screwed  carefully  into  his  left  eye,  a  dust- 
coat  throivn  over  his  arm,  and  the  gilt  clasp  of 
a  betting-book  peeping  out  of  his  breast-pocket. 

There  were  few  races  run  without  a  horse  of 
his  appearing  at  the  post,  and  few  horse^  of  his 
speared  at  the  post  without  being  beaten. 

'This,  however,  did  not  seem  to  interfere  much 
with  his  enjoyment  of  the  sport,  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  a  fervent  followei  of  it,  until  one  sum¬ 
mer,  being  on  a  visit  to  Bressac,  he  was  so 
smitten  with  his  cousin’s  charms,  that  he  forth¬ 
with  sold  his  stud,  discarded  his  eyeglass,  threw 
his  betting-book  into  the  fire,  and  begged  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Duke  to  sue  for  his  i&aghter’s 
hand.  He  was  in  the  very  midst  of  his  court¬ 
ship  when  the  war  broke  out.  Thinking  the 
army  would  swallow  up  the  Prussians  easily 
enough  without  him,  he  aid  not  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  stir;  but  after  Woerth,  when  govern¬ 
ment  appealed  to  all  the  men  of  good-will  in 
France,  Mdlle.  Fleur  de  Lys  sent  £m  to  enlist 
as  a  private  soldier,  and  away  he  went  just  as 
he  would  have  gone  and  thrust  his  head  into  a 
cannon’s  mouth  had  she  bidden  him.  He  fought 
at  Sedan  and  was  taken  prisoner,  but  esi-aped. 

Then  he  joined  an  army  in  course  of  formation 
in  the  provinces,  and  condueted  himself  with 
such  gallantry  that  a  peripatetic  Pro-consul, 
sent  out  of  Paris  by  balloon,  offered  him  a 
colonelcy,  which  he  declined,  and  the  cross  of 
honor,  which  he  accepted.  At  the  battle  of 

O - ,  a  bullet  discharged  from  a  Bavarian 

rifle  fractured  his  collar-bone,  and  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  cut  his  military  career  short. 

Had  the  young  soldier  been  in  any  other  am¬ 
bulance,  there  is  no  doubt  he  might  have  repined 
over  this  mishap,  but  as  things  were  he  managed 
to  bear  up.  His  wound  was  not  dangerous, 
only  tronwesome  and  requiring  rest,  and  this 
rest  he  gave  it  by  lounging  on  a  sola,  with  his 
right  arm  in  a  sling,  smoking  a  good  deal; 
and  when  his  cousin  or  his  uncle  were  not 
there  to  talk  with  him,  reading  novels.  He  was 
engaged  in  this  wav  when  Fleur  de  Lys  dc 
Bressac  glided  into  "his  room  with  one  of  the 
potions  which  doctors  prescribed  for  him,  and 
which  ho  drank  with  faith  because  she  mixed 
them.  Dressed  in  black  merino,  with  neat 
white  collar  and  cuffs,  and  her  rich  masses  of 
auburn  hair  sheltered  by  a  small  white  crape 
cap,  she  looked  as  sweet  a  personification  of 
an  ambulance  nurse  as  it  was  possible  to  conceive. 

Moving  across  the  room  with  noiseless  steps, 
she  came  to  her  cousin’s  side  and  laid  down  her 
tray  on  the  table  near  him  ;  thin,  in  the  gentle 
voice  that  always  made  him  thrill,  she  said : 

“  Do  vou  feel  be'ttcr,  men  cousin  1  ” 

He  bad  thrown  away  his  cigarette,  and  laid 
down  his  book  on  her  entrance. 

“  I  always  teel  better  when  you  are  here,  and 
relapse  when  you  are  ont  of  sight,”  he  answered, 
halt-seriously,  half-gaily.  “But  tell  me,  cou¬ 
sin,  vour  eyes  arc  red ;  you  have  been  crying  ?  ” 

“  Ves,”  she  s.aid,  with  a  faint  sigh,  and  began 
to  stir  his  potion  in  its  teacup.  “  Mon  cousin, 
you  must  drink  tliis.  It  is  a  little  bitter,  but 
the  doctor  says  it  will  make  you  sleep.” 

He  quaffed' the  drug  as  if  it  had  h^n  the  di- 
vinest  nectar,  taking  several  draughts  to  make 
the  pleasure  last  longer.  Then  he  wdped  his 
lips  and  exclaimed  :  “  It  is  better  than  burguu- 
dj',  cousin.” 

Whilst  he  was  drinking,  Fleur  de  Lys  had 
mechanically  taken  up  the  book  he  had  been 
reading.  It  was  one  of  M.  The'ophile  Gautier’s 
popular  productions.  On  seeing  the  title  she 
laid  it  down  again  and  turned  a  silent  but  elo¬ 
quent  glance  of  surprise  and  sorrow  at  him. 

“  Mon  cousin,”  she  said  at  length,  “  I  did  not 
think  you  could  have  the  heart  to  read  such 
things  as  this  now.” 

He  did  not  seem  to  understand,  and  held  the 
handkerchief  he  had  been  carryin^o  his  lips 
midway  in  the  air,  astonished.  “Why,  it’s  a 
volume  of  Gautier’s  poems,  cousin.” 

“Gautier’s  poems,  whilst  the  Prussians  are 

flaunting  their  standard  in  our  town  of  O - , 

whilst  they  are  on  their  wav  to  take  up  their 
quarters  in  this  very  house  !  ”  she  rejoined.  “  I 
can  sec,  cousin,  that  the  modem  doctrines  of 
internationalism  must  have  struck  very  deep 
if  a  man  of  your  birth  feels  so  lightly  for  his 
country’s  ruin.” 

He  turned  red  and  answered  a  little  abashed : 

“  Don’t  be  hard  on  me,  cousin.  Time  hangs 
so  heavy  on  my  hands  w  hen  you  are  not  here, 
that  I  must  needs  find  a  w  ay  of  killing  it.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  have  not  read  much.  See,  here  is  the 
book-marker  in  the  third  page.  I  Mways  think 
of  something  else  whilst  I  am  reading  now.” 

“  And  there  is  only  one  thing  of  which  you 
should  think,”  she  replied,  coldly ;  “  the  pre¬ 
paring  vonrsclf  for  the  day  when  we  shall 
aven;re  these  outrages  that  have  been  put  upon 
ns.  Who  is  to  set  the  example  of  regenerating 
our  country  'f  not  our  class?  Yon  refused  a 
colonelcy  on  the  field  because  you  said  you 
were  not  fit  for  it,  and  if  you  thought  so  you 
acted  honorably.  But  w  hy  do  you  not  fit  your¬ 
self?  If  I  were  a  man  I  would  not  rest  until  I 
had  learned  military  tactics,  and  the  language 
of  our  enemies,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  day  I 

when  we  shall  re-invade  their  country.” 

(TV  b€  contiHutd.} 
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